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MUSICAL, 


REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL 
POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 





No. 410. VOL. XVI. 





LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 4, 1871. 





Price 3d. 





ONDON [INTERNATIONAL 
d EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY WEEK- 
DAY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on 
payment of ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS the price 
is HALF-A-CROWN, 


Ros 4* ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 18380. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
. Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Roya] Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STEBNDALE RENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
the 18th September, and terminate on SATURDAY, the 16th 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution | 
on THURSDAY the 14th Sept., at 11° o’clock, and every follow- | 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royar Acapgmy or Music, 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


ALFE STATUE FUND. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

The Committee representing the Proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre, has, with the consent of the Lessee, Mr. Chatterton, 
accepted a proposal, made by the friends of the late Mr. Balfe, to 
place in the Vestibule of the National Theatre a STATUK OF 
OUR EMINENT COMPOSER. To those who desire to do this 
honour to his memory, an invitation is adé@ressed to join a 
SUBSCRIPTION already commenced. 
Amount subscribed to this date ............ 

ACTING COMMITTEE. 

Sir Julius Benedict, Edward Coleman, 

Sims Reeves, Charles Kehali, 

Dr. Wylde, Thos. Chappell, 

C. L. Gruneisen, Dion Boucicault, Hon. Sec. 
Cheques or Post. office Orders for small sums may be addressed 
to Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie & Co., Pall-mall East, London, 
$.W., Bankers for the Balfe Statue Fund; or may be enclosed to 
the Hon. Sec., Dion Boucicault, 326, Regent-street. 


M ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W 


h ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 

Letters respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, 
and Guitar, to be addressed, 20, Westbourne park terrace, 
Bayswater, W. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AuGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


O BE SOLD.—A SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE, 
: in first-rate condition, consisting of Seven Rooms, &c. 
Lease 79 years. Ground Rent £5 10s. Within fifteen minutes’ 
walk of Hampstead-heath. Fine view of Highgate from Bed- 
room dows ; end there is an enclosed field of several acres 
at back. Three Railway Stations and ’Bus five minutes’ walk 
from the House. The’ Price, including Carpets, Oil-cloth, Gas 
Fittings (two Chandeliers), also gas laid on in two back rooms 
for gas stoves, Safe, Venetian Blinds, and other Fixtures—the 
whole in good condition,—£340. For further particulars apply 
to Mr. J. Coutts, 107, Carlton-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 
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A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Meneincberera, Geren & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
es Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
.C. 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 

Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 4, 

Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. pd 
These wines are warranted genuine. 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 


“VT WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
Present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Witt1am J, Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. . 
london: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 
COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


M. W. BALFE. 


——— 
s.d. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet ee eo oe 4 0 
No. 1. Prologue is oe ee F 40 
2. Jntroduction and Chorus .. = 0% ns & 
Recit. and Cavatina (Cont), ‘Ah! search the 
world from end toend” .. od ee — £-¢ 
4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘‘Is it thus, sir?” .. 5 0 
5. Cavatina (Letty), ‘‘ With dance and song”’ 8 0 
5}. The same, one note lower (in B flat) be wae eS 
6. Polka Duet ( Letty and Herman), ‘‘ Quick, to work, 
for tis your duty” .. es oe os - 40 
7. Dance and Chorus, ‘ How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” ., os ae oe os 3.0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, **’Tis surely an illusion” 4 0 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘‘ By the lines that here I trace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song Herman), “Yaw—aw” .. -- $ 0 
104. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘‘ We walked by the oe 
11. Aria (Countess), ‘* With amazement gaze I round . 
ae - as oe - ee se 0 
12. Duet (Countess and Ierman), ‘‘ Now that little 
matter’s o’er” “ ve as * i ! 
13. Recit. and Song (Zunastro). ‘‘ What sorrow dark 
and denger wait” .. Je ° “ a ee 
18}. The same, in treble cleff(in fF)... * os 
14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), ‘ Ne’er 
was mortal eye delighted” oe ° nar Dy 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘‘ See here decked 
the toilet table” .. on oe oe we = @ 
154. Also one note lower (in E flat) oe ee oo 8 @ 
16. Song, ‘Two gifts” (Count), ‘‘ Two gifts there are 
that fate bestows” .. oe os os ay le 
164. Also two notes lower (in B flat)... o8 «- 3 @ 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious ! 
what a strange machine is that” de ss, 3 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling ” 3 0 
19. Grand Ballet .. ri ee “e ee - 40 
20. The Magyar Dance .. - - — oe eh 
21, Finale, ‘‘ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” oe CF 


THE COMPLETE OPERA 2s. 


LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 





(The Original English Edition.) 








London ; J, T. Haves, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, § W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, 


Covent-garden, 





Now ready, No. 17 of 
ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
f Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


"" 


CONTENTS : 

Memoir and Portrait of Lord Revirws: ‘continued 

Lytton, Lives of the Tudor Princesses 
(Ulustrated). 

The Monks of lona, by Dr. 
McCorry. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 


Leaping ARticirs: 

The Euphrates Railway. 
Tantecosity. “ 
= of the Royal Aca- 


“ by Professor Tyndall (2 
demy—Il. I}lustrations), 
Reviews: Memoir of the Rey. Sydne 
Johnson's Dictionary, by Dr. Smith, by Lady Holland—I(1. 
Lathan. Eucharis, by F. Reginald 
The Beginning : its When and Statham. 
its How. 


| Sensation Novels Condensed, 
by Bret Harte. 

Tyerman'’s Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley—IlL, 
Miss ‘Thackeray's Story of 

Flizabeth (Illustrated). 
Le Testament D'Kumolpe, by 
Short Studies on Great Sub- the Chevalier de Chatelain. 
jects, by Froude. June Magazines 

Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Ilustrations. 

N.B.—No. 18 will be Published on the Ist of July, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
CHARLES LEVER. 
London: Hovistox & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


THE NEW QUADRILLE. 


WITH NEW FIGURES AND FULL 
INSTRUCTIONS, 


The Art Journal (Illustrated), 
Cassell’s Tllustrated Travels 
(Illustrated), 

Sketches, Personal and Politi 
cilin the House of Commons, 
by a Silent Member. 














As introduced by Mr. F. Voxus. 


MUSIC BY 


LEVEY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


W. C. 


CRAMER, WOOD AND CO., anp 
LAMBORN COCK AND CO. 


| | Amen RT COCKS 





& CO’S NEW MUSIC, 





ENRY SMART'S New Dnuettino, THE TWI- 
LIGHT HOUR HAS COME, for soprano and contralto, 

4s.; free by post fer 24 stamps. Also, My the same Composer, 
HARK! THE GOAT BELLS RINGIN , 43.3; post free for 





£ & 4 24 stamps. 
THE PURITAN'S DAUGHTER M.W.Baura .. 1 1 01 (NASTLES OF SAND. Song. Words by W. 8. 
ga egy SEE si si Passmore. Music by J. L. Harton. 88.; free | t 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES os 2 2 Ol doris “a, . asic by A 8 bY pow 
J ! m 110 . oes JT 
ee ee " 1} ¢| LJAMILTON'’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
i r+ 7 110 the PIANOFORTE. 790th Edition. 4s. ; free by post 
DIADESTE .. " tet ” for 28 stamps. ‘‘It is unapproached by anything of the kind 
FALSTAFF .. «2 « = " 1 0 0} that bas hitherto been produced.”—Oricntal Cireular. Appen- 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .. de = 1 1 0| dix to ditto. By Gaoncn W. West. 58.; post free for 30 
LETTY ia an se oe Pa .. 1 1 | stamps. 
LA CIRCASSIENNE AuseR «- + 111 6 IRED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss M. 
DON CARLOS os Sir M, Costa 220 LINDSAY toed ‘. th = Ht - by oy == eens, 
Vv. W. 22 “Tt is not at all improbable that this song will shortly rival in 
pages egg Py piteeeetae 11 : popularity her well-known songs ‘Kar Away’ and ‘ Resigna- 
Doe oe HUN a ARY AY si 22 0 tion,’ "—Rrighton Gazette. 
LUBLINE Ty fF » 1. 1.10] A LL SHEET MUSIC at HALF the MARKED 
Ne ae f PRICE, post free, both their own and the publications 
FAIR ROSAMOND oe .. Joun BarneTt., 2 2 0 dther houses.” “Payment may be mado ia. postage. siampe. 
FARINELLI ? - bi *” +» 2 2°0) Tondon: Ronsnt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Also a 
DON GLOVANNI .. ee «» Mozart .. +» L 4 O] List of New Music for 1871, 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. Sim J, Bengpict 111 6| —— STAGE So A [7 SSC ARS ARNG aaa 
DON PASQUALE .. Donizetti 110 Just Pubteet _ Tree ae oe, Post Free for 
RIVAL BEAUTIES Ranpecesr .. 018 0 wenty-five 1nps. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR DonizETTI 1ll 6 A MARCIA NUZIALE, Composed 


by JOHN RHODES. 








ARTAXERXES -.... .. Dn. Anse .. 015 0 London: Cramens, 201, Regent-street, Wei isa 
et bt eae aeae TAR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
pe LY a es eo ‘ : i oan : For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
ALI BABA .. = « w —"s affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
- quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
LONDON : rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cl and 
ND ROMER Bietormen, fully celal bias thie lmvabusble Lesmnge. Te 
§ ye witho ’ 
inbapeseseoPh ; be abtained of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemuate im the Vnited 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. \Kingdom. ; 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LY ALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 64. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLATX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 


and other 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 
NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 


RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM,. 
and 8, BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. & 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A Reson Sermon-Help). 3s.; be Post, 3s. 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READIN Gs at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER, Vol. L., Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. IIL, Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; "by Post, 68, 


“CONFE RENCES with GOD:” a Book of| Fos 


Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, 
by post, Is, 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 


Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 


Cc. Sturm. 
6s.; by 


with a Preface by 
Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 


of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


OUR 
Tales by the Author of “ 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, W ‘ Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 8s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINEL AND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 5. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s, 7d. 


DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d. ; if had direct from 
the Publisher, 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
Faited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Parspytertanism and [avingism., 
Vol I. On Anapaptism, the Inpgraypayts, and the QuAKERs, 
Vol. 111, On Marttopism and Swepenporatans, 
Each 8s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Cuma 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s, 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
the hasis of Tract ov. "—British Magazine. 7%. ; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d, 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 3d.4 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


Ts. 6d. 
INCENSE, aqrocable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


OSWALD?" the. YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


3, TY, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square. 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 








THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


—_—_~—— 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 


Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 

Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 


ference. 


** Indocti 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BLOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 


Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G@. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready, 


Ov LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 











OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 


BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 


\LD MARGARET. 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols. 


M* HEROINE. A Novel. 1 vol. 





A Novel. By 








ENTENCED BY FATE. A Nove, 
By SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. 


OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. By 


Vv. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


AIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of 
Enderleigh. By H. 8. E. 3 vols. 


Or AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 














MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 





OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


ARRY DISNEY. An Autobiography. 
By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 


AMILY PRIDE. A Novel. 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


By B. 








By the 





M 0 XON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


——@—— 


4 > 
HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to care ful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
mer? 


The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
78. 6d. 

1. 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
Ill. 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 
Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


SS Edited “a Prefaced by WIL- 

LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 

SECCOMBE. a 

| OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL BOSSETT!. Mlustreted by GUS- 

TAVE DORE we 


EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, lustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the quest 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will 
duly announced, 


MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





ADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols. 


(ALARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. By 


A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
rHzE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


160, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ee 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRUCTION GRATIS: 





Lilustrated Prospestus and Samples of Work sefit post free, 


6s RT? 


= 

i.) 

™~* 
¥ 
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LOVED AND LOST. 





It blossom’d and bloom’d on my windoyw sill, 
That sweet little scented flower ; 

And every morn ’twas my task to fill 
Its vase with a cooling shower. 

I treasured it, as the gift of one 
Who was far o’er the pathless sea, 

He had promised that ere the year was gone 
He would surely return to me. 

And I look’d and longed for the welcome sound 
Of the footstep to me so dear, 

But my hopes were vain—for the Spring came round 
And found me still lonely here. 


Tis wither’d and dead on my window sill, 
That poor little scentless flower. 

Its vase at morn I no longer fill, 
And it droops for the cooling shower. 

The hand that gave it is thrilling now 
To the clasp of a happier maid, 

And the lips that pledg’d me the sacred vow, 
Speak lightly of trust betray’d. 

Pine on and droop, poor uncared-for flower, 
And hang thy neglected head ; 

The heart that loved thee in hope’s glad hour, 
Lies wither'd, like thee, and dead! 


Nannie LAMBert. 





PROVINCIAL. 





The Scottish Scott centenary will be largely 
decorative, in consequence of the local magistrates 
of Edinburgh issuing a recommendation for dis- 
playing flags and banners. 

The Brighton Theatre opened for the season on 
Monday evening. Mr. Francis Fairlie’s Comedy and 
Burlesque Company played the comedy of “ J'wo 
Thorns,” and the burlesque of “ Little Jack Shep- 
pard ; or, The Idle ’Prentice.’ Mr. J. M. Bellew 
gave a reading at the Music Room of the Royal 
Pavilion, on Monday evening. There was a large, 
fashionable, and appreciative audience. 











Mr. Horton C. Allison gave an organ recital on 
the organ built in Union Chapel, Oxford Road, 
Manchester, by Mr. F. W. Jardine, on Thursday 
evening, July 27th. A well selected program, 
including among other pieces an Improvisation, 
Allison; the Prayer from “ Moses in Egypt,” 
Rossini; Terzetto, ‘Lift thine eyes,’ from 
“ Elijah;” and March of the Priests, in ‘‘ Athalie,” 
Mendelssohn; Fugue in G minor by Bach; and 
concluding with Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March,” 
afforded a numerous audience the opportunity of 
judging of the instrument. Mr. Allison was much 
applauded for his successful efforts. 





Large and appreciative audiences have been 
drawn to the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, all this 
week by Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert’s ‘ Palace of Truth,” 
and the capital acting of Mesdames Brennan, 
Bishop, and Dalton, and Messrs. Righton and 
Clayton tend to this end. We are sure the piece 
will have a good run, as it is just what is wanted 
for the time of year——At the Theatre Royal, 
Malle. Beatrice and her “ original” “‘ Frou Frou” 
company are playing. If fault can be found with 
the piece, none can with the acting of the principal 
characters, all play to perfection; our only exception 
to the réle of ‘ Piton,” a prompter, is his persisting 
in speaking of Mardarme when addressing a lady. 
This sounds queer with a French lady at the 
head of the company. 





A few days ago an application was made to the 
sitting Magistrates, on behalf of Mr. A. W. Wadding- 
ton, pianoforte manufacturer, York, for a theatrical 
licence for the newly-erected Pavilion Theatre in 
Westborough. The cost of the structure amounted 





persons. No expense would be spared in making 
the theatre one of the most elegant and complete 
out of London. Mr. Taylor appeared on behalf of the 
Lessee of the Theatre Royal to oppose the applica- 
tion on the ground that there did not exist any need 
for another Theatre. The Magistrates decided not 
to grant a licence. Mr. Cornwall gave notice that 
his client would appeal to the Quarter Sessions. 





The New Theatre Royal, Belfast, which when 
completed, will be one of the handsomest and 
best-appointed establishments of the sort in the 
three kingdoms, is being proceeded with rapidly. 
Within the last few days, well-executed stone 
heads, representing dramatic authors of world-wide 
celebrity, have been placed in elevated positions 
on the Arthur Square front. Shakespeare, Schiller, 
Lytton, Goldsmith, and Sheridan are the selections 
made from the dramatists, and Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
the composer, occupies a place alongside them. 
Lower down, blank spaces are left for almost twenty 
portraits of famous actors and actresses, and this 
row will contain carvings of some of the most 
famous dramatic performers who have lived since 
the days of David Garrick. At the top of the first 
storey, on seven blocks of stone between the arches 
formed by the tops of the doors and windows, 
an equal number of Shakespearean scenes will be 
carved. This part of the front will attract much 
attention, as the subjects for the bas reliefs are 
happily chosen. The safety of the audience is being 
looked after in a proper manner. On the roof 
of the edifice large water tanks are in course of 
construction, so that in the event of a fire the 
flames may be extinguished as soon as possible. 





Mr. Younge’s ‘ Robertson” Comedy Company 
concluded their engagement at the Liverpool Alex- 
andra Theatre on Saturday last. ‘ School” and 
‘* Caste”? were performed on the closing nights and 
drew large audiences. On Monday Mr. Frederick 
Sullivan’s Operetta Company appeared in Mr. W. C. 
uevey’s ‘* Punchinello,” originally produced by the 
late Mr. W. Harrison at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
some six or seven years ago, and afterwards in the 
provinces under Mr. Levey’s direction, with Miss 
Susan Galton, Miss Cotterell, Mr. George Honey, Mr. 
Rouse, and the late Mr. Swift. The performers at 
the Alexandra Theatre are Miss Annie Sinclair, 
Miss Bessie Emmett, Messrs. Beverley, Sullivan, 
and R. Temple, all of whom do their work well and 
receive applause. Miss Sinclair has a good soprano 
voice, and is encored in ‘‘ Coo, says the gentle 
dove.” Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Cox and Box” has 
also been given, Messrs. F. Sullivan, Beverley, and 
Temple being very successful.——Mr. J. C. Cowper 
is playing Badger in ‘‘The Poor of Liverpool” at 
the Amphitheatre——The “ Chilpéric”” Company 
from the Prince of Wales Theatre have started on a 
tour through the principal towns. Miss Augusta 
Thomson (Fredigonde) has been compelled to cancel 
her engagement with Mr. Mallandaine in con- 
sequence of ill-health. 








THE OPERA. 





The production of Donizetti's “Anna Bolena” 
after an intermission of twenty years, comes 
almost in the light of a new work. Melodies once 
stale have passed out of the mind of the older 
generation and are unfamiliar with the younger ; 
recollections of Pasta and Grisi in the first réle 
have grown dim; and what is not forgotten is still 
unknown. Let us then call it a new work of 
Donizetti's which was produced at Drury Lane on 
Tuesday and repeated last night, with Mdlle. 
Tietjens as Anne Boleyn. What shall be said of 
the new opera? That it distorts and disappoints ? 
that it jumbles familiar history in most outrageous 
fashion, turns a timid woman into a sweeping 
tragedy queen, and a champion of the Protestant 
faith and most popular English monarch into an 





to between £12,000 and £13,000. On the basement 
of the building is a large room, eighty-five feet long 
and fifty-three feet wide, intended for a restaurant. 
On the ground floor isa room of the same propor- 
tions to be used asa bazaar. On the first floor is 
the spacious theatre, capable of seating 1230 





Amurath ? and that for this violence of travesty 
little of the melodious merit of Donizetti com- 
pensates? Something of this charge is undoubtedly 
true, especially as regards the warp given to 





a slender girlish beauty, gentle, vain, coquettish, 
warm-hearted, and decidedly silly. The Anna 
Bolena of opera is a stately haughty dame, who 
stalks through the palace, imprecates, denounces, and 
asserts herself in every possible manner, thus offering 
every inducement to King Henry to get rid of her, if 
only for the sake of a quiet life. If Anne is thus 
made a Fate, Henry is made a Fiend. He is an out- 
and-out villain with no softening shade. His 
violence and coarseness are on a par with his lust. 
He is the @me damnée of the opera. Lord Percy, 
the early love of Anne, appears in the libretto as 
Lord Richard Perey, and his asserted but denied 
betrothal to Anne is made an actual marriage, which 
has the effect of sealing the Queen's doom, Mark 
Smeaton, groom of the chamber, becomes a contralto 
page. Finally (but this is only an incident of the 
cast) tall and slim Jane Seymour, “straight as an 
arrow,” becomes a dumpy personage who catches it 
finely from Anne. Turning to the music we find 
afew charming numbers recalling Donizetti's best 
vein, but generally speaking * Anna Bolena”’ has 
been far surpassed by ‘La Favorita,” ‘“ Lucia,” 
and “ Lucrezia.” It is only natural that the riper 
products should survive, displacing the first. 
Nevertheless ‘ Anna Bolena” kept the English stage 
for a goodly time, thanks to the genius of Pasta, for 
whom the part was created, and Grisi, who succeeded 
her. It need scarcely be recorded of Malle. Tietjens 
that her assumption in the same direction is magnifi- 
cent, and that if we could close our eyes to the histo- 
rical Queen, this sublime Fury would fascinate our 
admiration. In her scenes with the King, wherein 
indignation, outraged innocence, sorrow and scorn 
are alternating passions, sho is unapproachable ; 
and dramatic power culminates when she flings 
herself at her husband's feet and demands to be de- 
livered from the shame of a trial. Not less excellent 
in their way are her interviews with Lord Perey, and 
her scornful yet pitiful treatment of Jane Seymour 
here made the King’s mistress. Repeated applause 
attended the delivery of the airs ‘* Come innocente”’ 
and ‘Non v'ha.sguardo;"’ and at the conclusion of 
the opera on Tuesday Malle. Tietjens was twice 
called before the curtain. The other characters are 
all tolerably well rendered. Mdme. Sinico played 
Jane Seymour in her own artistic fashion, and sang 
admirably ‘ Del mio cor.” Signor Prudenza earned 
general favour by his sustenance of Lord Percy, 
particularly in his song “ Vivi ta.” Sig. Agnesi 
played the crowned Bluebeard of the opera. Under 
Sir Michael Costa’s biton the performance moved 
without a hitch, and the composer, could he have 
witnessed the revival, would have had no reason to 
complain of lack of completeness. To-morrow 
‘‘ Anna Bolena” will be repeated, and herewith— 
the ono novelty of the season—Her Majesty's Opera 
will close. 





CONCERTS, 








The extra concert at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday was a great success. The artistes en- 
gaged were Mdme. Alboni, Mdiles. Leon Duval, 
and Bauermeister, Signori Vizzani, Mendioroz, 
Rocca, Foli, and Bentham. Mdme. Alboni selected 
for her first song “O, salutaris” from Rossini’ 
Messe Solonnelle ;” her second was the contralto 
air “Ah quel giorno” from ‘ Semiramide,”’ and in 
conjunction with Signor Foli she sang the duet 
‘Bel’ immago” from the same opera. Her 
singing in the whole of these was worthy of all 
praise and well deserved the loud applause which 
greeted her at the termination of each morceau. 
Malle. Leon Duval gave Gounod’s ‘* Ave Maria,” 
accompanied on the organ by Mr. J. Coward, 
Malle. Bauermeister’s rendering of the valse 
“Tutto sorride ” was warmly acclaimed by the 
audience. Signor Vizzani received an unanimous 
and well deserved encore for his pleasant rendering 
of Donizetti’s “ Alma soave,” which he accepted. 
The romance from “ Un Ballo in Maschera" entitled 
“ Alla vita che t’arride” was well rendered by 
Signor Mendioroz. The overture from ‘‘ William 
Tell” furnished the introductory piece of the 
program ; andthe march from ‘ La Reine de Saba” 





history. The Anne Boleyn whom we knew was 
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brought it to a conclusion. The chorus of the 
Crystal PaJace under the conductorship of Mr. A. 
Manns gave every satisfaction. 





THE THEATRES. 





The Gaiety Theatre, true to its tradition of being 
all things by turn and nothing long, has now passed 
into the hands of Mr. Walter Montgomery for the 
off season, and is justifying its name by producing 
that gay and festive piece ‘* Hamlet.” Mr. Mont- 
gomery naturally assumes the title-réle, and is sup- 
ported by a company and by scenery curiously bad, 
even for Shakespeare. Mr. Montgomery has many 
qualifications which suit him for Hamlet. He has 
an evergreen juvenility of appearance and a chival- 
rous demeanour, a resonant voice, marred by ac- 
casionally huskiness, and a certain originality in 
reading. This last quality sometimes betrays him: 
there are portions of the play so delivered that it 
would seem Mr. Montgomery had made a careful 
study of the most improper word or syllable to 
emphasise. Like the clergyman in the old story who 
gave an unexpected turn to the verse from Kings by 
reading it thus: ‘And he said unto his sons, saddle 
me the ass: And they saddled him ”—so Mr. Mont- 
gomery has a curious affinity for the incongruous 
and ludicrous in the matter of accent. Nevertheless 
the impersonation as a whole will compare advan- 
tageously with our best tragic models. Miss Jane 
Rignold was Ophelia, Miss Fanny Addison the 
Queen, Mr. McIntyre Claudius, and Mr. Maclean 
Polonious. The Ghost was a mere joke, and Laertes, 
Horatio, and the other needy hangers-on to the im- 
pecunious Danish Court, as out-at-elbows as they 
usually are. We are bound to add that Mr. Mont- 
gomory’s performance drew forth abundant evidences 
of approval from a good audience. The “ Lady of 
Lyons” was played last night, and to-morrow 
** Richard III.” is to be done. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On Thursday night a large audience assembled at 
the Polytechnic Institution to commemorate the 
opening of a new chancel organ, placed in the 
Institution by Messrs. Bevington and Sons, of Soho, 
the well-known organ builders. The instrument 


was played by Mr. Augustus L. Tamplin, organist of | 


St. Mark’s, Notting Hill, who performed the following 
program :—Overture (‘* Zampa”’), Ave Maria, 
National Air varied, Andante e Pastorale, and Fugue 
in D Minor. The various pieces were listened to 


with great attention, and the performer was justly | 


and cordially applauded. 


his well-known entertainment, ‘4 Trip to the | 
Western Highlands of Ireland;” and Mr. George | 


Buckland, the old Polytechnic favourite who has 
been specially engaged for the purpose, concluded 
the evening with his musical entertainment entitled 


Songs and Scenes by Henry Russell, in which he | 


gives several of that composer's most celebrated 
songs, together with a recitation by Farmer, ‘ Little 
Jim,” 


hearers. ‘The scenie effects brought into action 


during the recital are both novel and attractive. | 


‘The entertainment concludes with ‘ The Ship on 
Fire,” by Mr. Henry Russell, in which the storm, 
with thunder and lightning, is vividly portrayed. 
Mr. Holland, the proprietor of North Woolwich 
Gardens, claims for himself the credit of having 
originated the idea of a * Cat Show,” such an 
exhibition having been projected by him last season. 
Owing to various reasons, it did not then take place ; 
but, undeterred by the recent successful display at 
the Crystal Palace, the manager of these pleasant 
gardens has now carried his plan into effect. Under 
a spacious tent, about a hundred specimens of the 
feline race have been gathered together, including 
several varieties of the domestic cat, and a few 
eccentric specimens. The show altogether was a 
curious one, and attracted a considerable number of 
spectators. The prize for weight was adjudged toa 
fine English tabby, four years old, exhibited by Miss 
Amos, a lady of over eighty years of age, who brought 
it down herself to the exhibition. This successful 


Professor Pepper gave | 


which fully excited the sympathies of his | 





| enpeliier weighed 22} lbs. There are specimens 
from Thibet, Angola, Dongolah, Persia, &c. Some 
are remarkable for their size, some for elegance of 
form, and some for richness and variety of colour. 
The prizes varied from £1 10s. to 10s. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Tho Crystal Palace is universal in its sympathies: 
toper and anti-toper, Publican and Pharisee alike 
find room in its broad expanse. Not long ago 
the Licensed Victuallers held revelry there, this 
week the teototalers gathered in great force. 
Tuesday was their annual feast day, and they 
gathered from all quarters. The program for the 
day comprised an instrumental concert by the 
Palace band, a display of the great fountains, a 
balloon ascent, and two concerts, each by 5000 
voices of the Temperance Band of Hope. The 
first concert, which took place at half-past two, 
was supported by members of the Provincial Bands 
of Hope, and the second at half-past six, by 
members of the metropolitan temperance societies. 
In these two concerts there were, at the lowest 
computation, 9000 persons engaged, and as the 
visitors were, as stated above, in excess of the 
usual number, the scene in the transept while the 
concert was going on may be well imagined. The 
songs were all in praise of robbing oneself, if not 
the poor man, of beer; and these were received 
with unbounded enthusiasm by crowds who forth- 
with adjourned to Messrs. Bertram and Roberts’ 
atrong drink counter. For that any large 
proportion of the assemblage clung to strict 
abstinence the rows of empty bottles and 
the lees in the half-pint tumblers denied. But 
they sympathised with the Abstainers no doubt, 
and drank “ their health in a dram.” The songs, 
too, being set to wicked bibulous tunes—no doubt 
on Rowland Hill’s principle that the Devil should 
not have all the best tunes—yleised vastly. 
Various processions were announced 'o promenade 
the grounds at stated times, but whether this 
portion of the program was kept to it is difficult 
to say, as during the afternoon and evening proces- 
sions were continually being formed headed by 
banners, and made up of individuals wearing 
acarves, stars, and other emblems of their society, 
|who having promenaded about for a time dis- 
banded and sought for other a'nusements, having 
apparently constituted themselves into a proces- 
sion for no particular reason, and seeing no object 
| had been gained by marching about in the rear of 





| banner, gave up the idea and betook themselves 
| to dancing, kiss-in-the-ring, and such like cheer- 
ful sports. And to judge from the ardour with 
which one of these games was pursued, the 
teetotaler when he renounces the pleasure of 
wine, makes it up by additional indulgence in 
gallantry. Woaich is all appropriate enough, since 
Aphrodite was born of cold water. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE SCHEME. 


| On Saturday a number of gentlemen met in the 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, at the invitation of 
the directors and promoters of the new tontine 
| scheme for raising funds to complete the building 
}and park, and make them a place of recreation, 
enjoyment, and instruction for the people of London, 
especially those residing on its northern side. The 
| company on Saturday included Rear-Admiral sir W. 
| Wiseman, Bart., who presided; Lord F. Kerr, Mr. 
| J. Borrodaile, Mr. C. Magnay, Mr. Cruikshank, Mr. 
J. H. Lloyd, &e. In the course of the evening Mr. 
Lloyd, in proposing the health of the directors and 
the prosperity of the undertaking, explained the 
principle on which it was founded. The object of 
the tontine was to complete the purchase of the 
Alexandra Park and Palace, and grounds, without 
liability to the subscribers, by means of certificates 
representing 850,000 guineas, one shilling of each 
guinea to be appropriated to the insurance of sub- 
scribers. By this means the promoters would be 


| 





enabled to provide for all classes of the inhabitants 





and of country excursionists a grand institution, 
combining the advantages of the South Kensington 
Museum and School of Art with the lighter pleasures 
and pastimes of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
In furtherance of this design it was proposed to in- 
augurate a series of Art Unions, derived from the 
profits of the palace and park, in which the holders 
of the guinea season tickets would participate trien- 
nially, the prizes, ranging from £500 te £2 
each to the number of 10,895, and representing 
on each drawing a sum of £100,000. Besides these 
advantages the holders of certificates would be 
entitled to free admission, and at the conclusion of 
the tontine in 1886, when the estate was realized, 
each holder of a certificate would be entitled to his 
share of the produce of such realization. The pro- 
moters of this new plan hed made a contract for the 
purchase, free from incumbrance, of the palace and 
park, comprising 470 acres of freehold and 28 acres 
of leasehold land for £675,000, of which £450,000 
may remain on security of the property for five years, 
The building is too well known to needany descrip- 
tion. It possesses at present only four statues in 
plaster, and a noble organ, by Mr. Henry Willis, of 
the same dimensions as that which he has erected 
for the Albert Hall. The grounds have been laid 
out under the direction of Mr. M’Kenzie. There is 
a race-course of one mile and three-quaters, anda 
grand stand of ample proportions; but there are no 
races, and no signs of life, for want of the means to 
furnish the palace and grounds so as to attract the 
public. 








SHAKESPEARE AND COMMUNISM. 





It was not to be expected that on a subject of 
so much importance as the Commune Shake- 
speare should have nothing to say; and in point 
of fact a German writer in the Neue Freie Presse 
has made the discovery that Shakespeare was an 
anti-Communist. In an article entitled “ Shake- 
speare and the Socialist Demoeracy”’ he quotes 
several passages to show that the poet, though a 
staunch defender of popular liberties, treated with 
scorn and ridicule the theories of socialism. Thus 
in “ Coriolanus”? he makes one of the “ mutable 
rank-scented many” say: ‘‘We are accounted 
peor citizens; the patricians, good: what 
authority surfeits on would relieve us; if they 
would yield us but the superfluity, while it were 
wholesome, we might guess they relieved us 
humanely. But they think we are too dear: the 
leanness that afflicts us, the object of our misery, 
is an inventory to particularise their abundance; 
our sufferance is a gain to them. Let us revenge 
this with our pikes; ere we become rakes.” 
More Communist ideas are to be found in the 
“Second Part of Henry IV.” In Act iv., Scene 
2., John Holland observes; ‘‘ It is said—Labour in 
thy vocation; which is as much to say, as—Let 
the magistrates be labouring men: and therefore 
should we be magistrates.” To which George 
Bevis replies: ‘“‘ Thou hast hit it: for there’s no 
better sign of a brave mind than a hard hand.” 
And alittle further on Jack Cade declares that 
“ there shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves 
sold for a penny; the three-hooped pot shall have 
ten hoops; and I will make it felony to drink 
small beer. All the realm shall be in common.” 
The latter statement he repeats in Scene 7.; 
“ Henceforward all things shall be in common.” 
In ‘* The Tempest,”’ Act ii., Scene 1., Gonzalo thus 
ridicules the ideal Communist State :— 

I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 

Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 

Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none ; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil : 

No occupation ; all men idle, all: 

And women too, but innocent and pure: 
Nosovereignty .... . 

All things in common nature should produce, 
Without sweat or endeavour. 

The article concludes with the followiug quotation 
from ‘‘ 7'roilus and Cressida” (Act i. Scene 3.), 
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in which Ulysses describes the consequences of 
abolishing the rights of authority in a State .— 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And hark what discord follows! Each thing 
meets 

In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 

And make a sop of all this solid globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead: 

Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong 

(Between whose endless jar justice re-ides) 

Should lose their names, and so should justice 
too. 


Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, a universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce a universal prey, 
And last, eat up himself. 








ORATIONS AT AUBER’S FUNERAL. 





Seven funeral orations were poured upon 
Auber’s tomb; they lasted six whole hours. 
According to a Paris correspondent of the 
Atheneum. they were as tiresome as long. In 
fact the whole system is tiresome to the last 
degree, founded as it is on the love of display 
in Frenchmen, which tempts them to inflict 
tedious harangues on each other on the slightest 
provocation. M. Jules Simon, the Minister, was 
the one man who had a right to pronounce a 
few words, heartfelt and solemn, as the circum- 
stance required, on the tomb of Auber. Six 
orators successively, clever men all,—the erudite 
Beulé; Perrin, of the Grand Opéra, a man of 
talent and experience; Baron Taylor, of artistic 
notoriety; De Leuven, a man of wit; Dumas 
the younger, author of the “‘ Dame aux Camélias,”’ 
now promoted to the rank of stern moralist, and 
the Minister himself,—spoke on the occasion. 
Five of the declaimers scarcely had known the 
man whom they praised. It is the custom in 
France. When a great man died, several 
eulogistic speakers & la facon athénienne, throw 
fiowers—and very old ones—on the coffin of the 
deceased. Drawing from their pocket a long- 
winded ‘“harangue,” they read it, well or ill, 
and invariably end with ‘‘ Adieu! Such-a-one 
Adieu! my old comrade!’’ Sainte-Beuve, who 
had a deep experience of corrupt Athenianism, 
and a great disdain of vulgarity and lieu commun, 
forbade any display of eloquence over his mortal 
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world into the secret. She was my mistress then, 
and I loved her. But afterwards she became my 
wife,” added the old bachelor, with a significant 
shrug. The world of the coulisses; the hard 
ménagement of pecuniary interests; the inevitable 
squabbles with actors and journalists; the 
theatrical drudgery; the necessity of adapting 
music to indifferent or nonsensical words; the 
taming of the many shrews (male and female), 
actresses, musicians, directors, ef id genus omne; 
the punctilious exactitude so indispensable to 
getting up dramatic, and especially musical, 
exhibitions, and so hostile to inspiration and 
genius,—had all evidently created some disgust 
in the mind of Auber. 





ACADEMIES AND ACADEMIES. 








(From The Athenaum.} 

There was one very long notice of a morning 
concert of professional students, given in St. 
George’s Hall list Saturday, to which our attention 
has been called, inasmuch as it contains a sneering 
remark as to the wife of the Prime Minister 
distributing prizes to the pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The notice in question is 
headed the ‘‘ London Academy of Music,” but our 
Correspondent need not feel surprise or annoyance 
at its tone. The said ‘‘ London Academy” is nota 
chartered institution; it is nothing more nor less 
than the private speculation of Dr. Wylde, who is 
the owner of St. George's Hall, and who naturally 
prefers to praise the doings of the school which he 
directs, rather than the progress of the institution of 
which he was once a pupil, and is now an opponent. 
The “‘ London Academy of Music” and its scholars 
have no more claim to be noticed in the papers than 
any private establishment at Camberwell or Hollo- 
way; but if Dr. Wylde can secure a puff of his 
private undertaking, he would be exhibiting extra- 
ordinary self-denial if he did not avail himself of the 
advantages of publicity when he has not to pay for 
the advertisement. It must be remembered that 
the New Philharmonic Society’s Concerts are held in 
St. George’s Hall, aud that the title of the ancient 
Philharmonic Society was too tempting a bait for a 
concert speculator to neglect. However deplorable, 
from the Art point of view, this kind of rivalry may 
be, it should be remembered that even in the com- 
petition between musical societies and elementary 
schools, titles may be turned to account just as 
familiar marks and brands are used to popularize 
tho sale of goods. There is, however, no ground for 
alarm—the Royal Academy of Music will not be 





remains; and the poet Lacaussade, fulfilling 
his friend’s wishes, merely said, when he stood 
upon the mound that was soon to cover the 
coffin,—‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, who have accom- 
panied Sainte-Beuve to his last resting-place, I 
thank you in his name. The ceremony is over.” 
This good example was given in vain. The 
eyeoeh of Dumas fils—a masterpiece of pathetic 
ruetoric, quoted by all the newspapers, and 
much praised,—contained the following passage : 
“Auber... like the great Roman” (Cesar), 
“. , . when the enemy was his own countryman, 

. was afraid to live. Like the great Roman, 
he veiled his face, exclaiming, ‘You too, my 
son!’” Only, the great Roman was not eighty 
years of age, like Auber, had not written the 
score of “ Le~Domino Noir,” and had never 
guided a flock of fair damsels at the Conservatoire 
of Paris,—which three circumstances establish 
a little difference between those celebrated 
personages. 

How much Auber was alien to any such 
pretence every one who approached him knows 
very well. Pasdeloup, the enthusiastic manager 
of the Concerts Populaires, visited him a short 
time before his death, and shock hands with 
with the Master. Auber said to him, with one 
of his sardonic smiles,—‘‘ You are as fond as ever 
of music, I see ?’”’—‘‘I scarcely can be so fond 
of it as you, cher Mattre, whom the Muse so 
often inspired !”"—“ Well! Yes. I loved my 
Mase, until I wag thirty-two years old. It was 
my youthful passion, I had not yet let the 


taken to be the London Academy of Music, no more 
than the New Philharmonic Society will ever be 
mistaken for the ancient Philharmonic Society. 
Not even the genius of a Gresham Professor of 
Music can seriously damage old established institu- 
tions by this sort of opposition. 





AMATEUR v. AUTHOR.. 

In the Marylebone County Court the other day 
the case of Phillips v. Farnie was heard. This 
was an action brought by Miss Alice Phillips, 
vocalist, of 31, Harrington Square, Regent's Park, 
to recover the sum of £3098. from Mr. H. B. Farnie, 
a play, writer, residing at Great Marlborough 
Street, Regent Street. The case was remitted 
|from a superior court, and was now tried by a 
| Jury. Mr. J. T, Foard, barrister, appeared for the 
plaintiff; Mr. Clark, barrister, for defendant. 

In opening the case Mr. Foard said his client 
was the daughter of Mr. Henry Phillips, whose 
name would always be distinguished in the annals 
of English music, and the defendant was well 
| known as a dramatic writer of some repute. In 

the month of March last his client, who then held 
la good locus standi as a teacher of musicin the 
town of Stourbridge, received a letter from Mr. 
Hersee, jun., offering her the part of Juno in a 
burlesque proposed to be brought out on the 
ensuing Easter at the Theatre Comique, Strand, 
the salary at first to be merely nominal, namely, 
£1 per week, and all costumes found. On receipt 
of this letter his client at once telegraphed to Mr, 
Hersee, accepting the engagement, adding she 
‘would play under the name of “Miss Ida 
Stanville.” The next day Miss Phillips came up 





Pemberton) saw defendant, who said he had 
authorised the letter being sent, and that he 
would be responsible for the payment of any 
moneys which might be due to her. His (Mr. 
Foard’s) client remained in London for a few days, 
and then returned to Stourbridge, where she dis- 
missed all her pupils, and made preparation for a 
permanent stay in “town.” Three weeks subse- 
quently Miss Phillips came back to London, and 
upon having an interview with Mr. Hersee that 
gentleman informed her that a “hitch” had 
occurred, whereby the burlesque would not be 
produced, but he promised to get her another 
engagement, which he had not done, and the 
present action was brought to recover damages for 
breach of contract. 

The plaintiff and her sister were sworn, and 
fully corroborated the above story. 

In cross-examination plaintiff admitted she had 
never been on the stage as an actress, but wanting 
to do so, and requiring stage practice, was the 
principal incentive why she accepted so low a 
salary. Her voice was a very deep contralto. 
Her only purpose in coming to London in the first 
instance was to complete the engagement. 
During the interregnum of her arrival from and 
return to Stourbridge she gave her services at one 
concert, but did not sing at one of Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s concerts. 

The defence to the action was that Mr. Farnie 
had never authorised any such engagement; that, 
in fact, he had no authority to do eo. As a 
burlesque writer it was necessary the defendant 
shonld know what kind of material he bad to deal 
with in the shape of voices, so that he could bring 
out the parts to the best advantage. 

The Jury, after ten minutes’ deliberation, re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff, damages £25. 
The Judge (Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot) certified 
for costs upon the higher scale, and ordered pay- 
ment within seven days. 





ILLEGAL PERFORMANCES, 





Mr. William Henry Conquest, of the Barnsbury 
Hall, Barnsbury Street, Islington, attended at the 
Clerkenwell Police Court, on Friday, to answer an 
information which charged him with having, on the 
Ist, 8th, and 15th of July, unlawfully had or kept a 
certain house or place of public resort, called the 
Barnsbury Hall, for the public performance of stage 
plays without lawful authority; and Mr. W. R. 
Norris, of Lawn House, Adengrove North, Stoke 
Newington, was also summoned for having, on the 
same days, unlawfully acted or presented a part ina 
stage play at a certain house, to wit the Barnsbury 
Hall, such house or place of public resort not being 
had or kept for the public performance of stage plays 
by lawful authority. The Hall, it was stated, isa 
very convenient one, and is hired on Sundays and 
at other times for religious services. The roof is 
fitted up with what might be called a church roof, 
and is very prettily decorated and lighted by several 
pendants from the roof, with about eight jets from 
each. There is a stage at one end, with footlights, 
and this is fitted up to represent an arch in the 
centre leading to the balcony, with a pair of curtains 
dropping. On each side the scene is painted to 
represent doors, and there is a piano on the stage, 
with a small table, and about four chairs. At the 
other end of the Hall there is a gallery, capable of 
holding 100 people. The performers get to the stage 
by a door under the gallery, leading down a flight of 
steps, and pass under the floor of the Hall to the 
other end, where the stage is situate. The Hall is 
conveniently built for the purposes of religious 
meetings and concerts, or entertainments, such as 
have been recently given there. On entering from 
the street there is a hall or lobby, perhaps about ten 
feet square, and on the left a small counter is 
erected, behind which sits a young man who sells 
the tickets for admigsion, the prices to the various 
parts being 2d., 4d., and 6d. In aline with where 
he sits there is a door, which admits to the Hall, at 
which is stationed a man who takes the tickets. The 
seats are arranged in three lines from the stage, one 
on each side, and one in the middle. Altogether 
there are about sixty of these seats, holding comfort- 
ably five people each. The balcony is fitted in the 
usual way, with seats all across. It was stated that 
the Hall is very well conducted, and the audience 
consists chiefly of young people, who are respectably 
dressed, and there is no unseemly noise of any kind. 
A policeman is stationed at the entrance to the 
Hall, but the only necessity for him appeared to be 
to check any loud talking in the lobby or to drive 
away boys who may congregate in the doorway, or 
else to frighten them from calling and hooting as 
they pass. 

On the 8th of this month, when * The Lottery 
Ticket” was performed, Mr. P. Brown, the managing 
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of his were present. Having paid 2d. each for 
admission, they found upon entering the Hall that 
it was fitted up with a stage and footlights. There | 
was a scene painted to represent an arch, and after | 
some singing, the farce was played. The perform- | 
ance lasting about three-quarters of an hour. The | 
performers were in modern costumes, as the piece is | 
vow usually played. They had all the necessary | 
properties, consisting of desk and stool, pens, ink, 
and paper, letters, lottery ticket, &c. | 

Mr. Williams said that the managers had been put 
to very heavy expense in getting up their prosecution, 
and therefore he hoped that such penalties would be | 
inflicted as would recoup them, and teach other 
parties that they could not break the law with 
impunity. The law was being daily broken by | 
music hall proprietors, and on Saturday next a} 
similar case to this was to be heard at Marlborough | 
Street against the Oxford Music Hall. | 

Mr. Barker said that there could not be a shadow 
of a doubt that the defendants had both infringed 
the law, and he should fine them £5 and costs in 
each case, making in the whole £15 6s. 

The Court, during the hearing of the case, | 
was crowded by gentlemen and ladies interested in | 
theatrical matters. 





HATHERLEY v. ODHAMS. 
Srarrorp, Jury 25. | 

This was an action for libels published in the | 
Guardian newspaper, of which the defendant was | 
publisher. Plea—* Not Guilty.” | 

Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., Mr. Staveley Hill, Q.C., 
and Mr. J. O. Griflfits appeared for the plaintiff; 
the Solicitor-General (specially retained), Mr. 
Powell, Q.C., and Mr. Harington for the defendant. 

The plaintiff was a graduate of Oxford University, 
at which he had taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Music. Fond of theological investigation, he 
eventually became devoted to the religion of the 
Greek Church, and was received into the Communion 
of that Church by baptism in the year 1855. Losing 
nu post of organist on account of this, he became 
choir-master at Liverpool, and subsequently acted 
as schoolmaster on baard a Russian man-of-war. 
In 1862 he established himself in Wolverhampton 
as a teacher of music. Forming a project of 
founding a Greek Church at Birmingham or Wolver- 
hampton, where there were a few other persons 
of the same religion as himself, he travelled to 
Russia in 1869 to promote his scheme, and obtained 
subseriptions there in aid of it. ‘The Holy Synod 
at St. Petersburg granted a charter for the establish- 
ment of a Greek Church in Wolverhampton, and 
the plaintiff purchased a chapel in the last-mentioned 
town to be used for that purpose. There, wish- 
ing to be a priest of the Greek Church, he made 
a journey to Constantinople, was examined by a 
Patriarch and a full Synod, and passed through 
the successive grades of avayvwsths ; brodiakovos ; 
iepodiaxovos, and the Patriarch was ready to ordain 
him priest, Illness in the family of the plaintiff, 
however, recalled him hastily from abroad, and 
therefore the ordination was, at his desire, post- 
poned, 

The alleged libels appeared in certain letters pub- 
lished in the Guardian, a newspaper advocating the 
views of the High Church party. The objectionable 
passages suggested that the plaintiff had won con- 
verts to his opinions by the use of * silver weapons,” 
and that an inquiry into his fitness to found a church 
should be made; that ‘the priest who baptized him 
yielded to importunity and had expressed his great 
regret for such an act;" that “the Patriarch was 
for a while deceived, and, while so, he allowed Mr. 
Hatherley to be ordained deacon; ”’ and, lastly, that 
the plaintiff was refused ordination. 

To these letters the real names of the writers were 
subseribed, and letters in refutation, written by 
supporters of the plaintiff, were also published by 
the defendant in the columns of the Guardian. 

During cross-examination it was elicited from the 
plaintiff that almost the only adherents of the Greek 
Church in Wolverhampton were the members of his 
own family; that he had obtained large contribu- 
tions in Russia, and that the letters most complained 
of were those of a gentleman who had formerly 
befriended him. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for 40s., 
and desired to give costs ; but the learned Judge has 
not yet determined whether he will certify for costs 
or not, 


Hontoway's Pitts ano O1ntwgNnt.—Diseases of the Chest,— 
The daily inerease of deaths from these causes is positively 
appalling. During the last three weeks, from the hot days and 
cold nights, many aged aud delicate persons have died of 
bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, and other chest com- 
plaints, perfectly remediable at their outset. Let no one 
afflicted in the chest hesitate for a t to use Holloway's 
potent remedies. Properly used, they will mitigate each 





symptom, and avert those disastrous consequences grievously 
noted by the Registrar General. Rub the Ointment thoroughly 
over the chest at least three times a day, and take the Pills 
exactly according to the printed instructions affixed to each box 


and pot. lame 
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Life and Letters of William Bewich, Artist. Edited 
by Tuomas Lanpsrer, A.R.A. Two volumes. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1871. 

In the early part of the present century the name 
of William Bewick was recognised as that of a con- 
scientious painter and admirable copyist, if not a 
great artist. Goethe knew him, and commissioned 
him to execute a cartoon of some of the figures in 
the Elgin marbles, that the Germans might learn 
some idea of those sculptures. Keats prophesied 
that Bewick would one day do “some of the 
tenderest things in art.” He was the friend of 
Shelley, of Scott, of Jeffrey and Hazlitt, of Haydon, 
and Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd. From Haydon 
indeed he took lessons, and the two men shared 
their poverty together. Bewick came of a Quaker 
family, and was porphyrogenitus with a difference— 
born in the drab. His early years were oppressed 
by the austerity of the sect. In his native town 
(Darlington, a hotbed of Quakerism in 1795) Shake- 
speare’s works were banishedjfrom the public library, 
and the novels of Sir Walter Scott subsequently 
shared a similar fate. Dancing and the drama were 
utterly proscribed. Music was considered a sad 
waste of time, and poetry*was described as a false 
jingle of words, wherein truth and sense were often 
perverted for th sake of rhyme. When it was said 
of any individual that he was making money, eulogy 
was exhausted, he was supposed to have achieved the 
highest point of human greatness. The grief which 
young William’s backsliding into art tastes brought 
to his family, may be easily imagined. His mother 
however surreptitiously encouraged his propensity. At 
last, sorely against the wishes of his Quaker friends, 
Willam Bewick started for London; scraped ac- 
quaintance with Haydon, by whom he was intro- 
duced to the artistic lights of the day; shared that 
wight’s last five pounds, and backed his bills, which 
were of course dishonoured, and Bewick had a hard 
struggle to conquer his embarrassments. What led 
to his fortune was a commission from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who had the idea of presenting to the 
Academy a series of copies (in full size) of Michael 
Angelo’s Prophets and Sibyls in the Sistine Chapel, 
Rome. Having heard of Bewick’s fame as a copyist, 
he opened negotiations with him, and ultimately 
sent him to Rome, where he made many copies of 
the great masters, and achieved his reputation. He 
died in 1866, leaving a widow but no children. 

The present book is autobiographical, and gives 
reminiscences, of the eminent men with whom 
Bewick came in contact. We are introduced 
to the poets and critics named above, and 
also to Wilkie, Martin, Wordsworth, Lord 
Norbury, and Ugo Foscolo, inter alios. Bewick 
describes Wilkie as a remarkably ugly man with a 
strong Scotch accent, and a dull manner. Martin 
was the reverse—smart and gentlemanly. But 
both the latter and Haydn had the habit of giving a 
couple of snorts, or rapid exhalations through the 
nose, a noise which would increase in loudness as 
they warmed with argument. Bewick met Words- 
worth and’ Foscolo at Haydon’s one evening at tea. 
The contrast between the two poets was remarkable, 
Our own sat still and collected, philosophic and 
considerate. His;soul seemed full of the religion of 
poetry. He had dwelt apart, and arrived at convic- 
tions through experience and inspiration. His 
tranquillity was noble and majestic, like the repose 
of the lion. Conscious strength, with mild reserve, 
beamed placidly over the features that spoke of con- 
tent springing from the conviction of Universal 
Good. His Italian brother poet, volatile and 
passionate, ever and’ anon started from his chair, 
and vapoured about—whirling round the room— 
twirling his quizzing-glass rapidly in excitement, as 
if he were suffering under some galvanic influence, 
expressing by violent action and gestures, as well as 
in every feature of his remarkable face, whatever 
sentiment or proposition he wished to enforce. This 
excitability astonished Wordsworth, particularly 
when Foscolo took to declaiming a sonnet of his own 
composition which we may here quote as it contains 
that line, ‘‘ Fors’io da morte avrd fama e riposo,” 





te rellef and permanent cure will result, 


which has been engraved on his new tombstone at 


Florence. The sonnet, a poetical portrait of himself 
ran as follows :— 
Soleato ho fronte; occhi incavati intenti; 

Crin fulvo, emunte guance, ardito aspetto, 
Labbri tumidi, arguti, al riso lenti ; 

Capo chino, bel collo, irsuto petto : 

Membri esatti; vestir semplice, eletto ; 
Ratti i passi, i pensier, gli atti, gli accenti ; 

Sobrio, ostinato, umano, ispido, schietto ; 
Avverso al mondo, avversi a me gli eventi; 

Mesto i pid giorni, e solo; ognor pensoso ; 
Alle speranze incredulo e al timore ; 

Il pudor me fa vile, e prode I’ ira, 
Parlami astuta la ragion; ma il core, 

Ricco di vizi e di virti, delira— 
Fors’ io de morte avrd fama e riposo. 
Imagine this description declaimed with a Southern 
passion and rotundity—the ‘“ furrowed brow ” illus- 
trated with deeper wrinkles, the ‘ cavernous and 
intent eyes” glowing more ardently, the “rapid 
movements, thought, acts, words,” all expressed in 
impetuous gestures—in short the action made to 
suit the word throughout, and varied as frequently 
as tone and gesture. Bewick says: 
No one unused to Italian recitation can form a 
just conception of it. Haydon’s small parlour 
seemed too confined for the voice, or for the violent 
gesticulations of Signor Foscolo. Wordsworth ap- 
peared astounded as the Italian proceeded with the 
description of himself, and seemed to be wondering 
to what excess this unexpected phrenetic display 
would lead; and when the poet came to the last 
four lines, in which the letter r is rather frequent, 
our English poet seemed moved to fear, and opened 
his mouth and eyes, gasping for breath, so startling 
was the effect of the shrill trumpet-like voice of the 
speaker as it vibrated, sonorous or deep, with the 
rough sound of the letter r rumbling in his throat or 
rattling on his tongue. The ladies fluttered in 
tremulous agitation, looking at each other, not 
without alarm, as this strange original was acting 
his wild part before them, throwing himself into all 
the contortions of which his pliant body was capable, 
while his voice and expression were equally variable 
and intense. 
Foscolo was the type of the Italian in all things 
fierce and fiery. As he broke forth in denunciation 
of man’s higher nature, and maintained that all human 
actions arose from sordid motives, we can fancy 
Wordsworth’s pain. Says Bewick:—“ Foscolo started 
life—for this was a subject that seemed to be his 
hobby—and directing his conversation to his brother 
poet, aimed serious blows against the good qualities 
and virtuous intentions of human nature, insisting 
that man’s actions arose entirely from self-interest, 
that his motives and springs of actions were 
naturally and unavoidably selfish, traceable to those 
sources that tended to his benefit or advantage, 
Upon these premises he grounded his argument, 
which appeared as nothing compared with the 
energy and violence with which he delivered it. 
Indeed, he seemed unable to speak or converse at all 
unless he was upon his feet, giving loose to all the 
parts of his body at once; and, as his thoughts 
prompted the utterances of his tongue, his whole 
frame followed in the wake of that marvellous 
organ ; and the louder he spoke, the more violent 
was the action of his various members.’ And as 
the discussion went on, he ended by shaking his 
clenched fist within an inch of Wordsworth’s nose. 

The sketches of Hogg and Scott are amusing, but 
we have no room for extract. Lord Norbury, the 
punning judge, is described, but if the specimens of 
his verbal twistings are fair, his humour was of a 
poor sort, and a child of fourteen, after a single 
visit to a burlesque, would now-a-days outpour him. 
This old lawyer was also called the hanging judge, 
from the number of capital sentences he had passed. 
It was of him and Curran that an old story used to 
circulate. One day at dinner, Lord Newbury 
remarked, ‘‘ Try this ham, Mr. Curran, you will find 
it well hung.” “If your lordship tries it first, it 
will sure to be that,” retorted Curran. 








Sourney’s Davanter.—The death was announced 
Hast Friday of Edith May, the daughter of the poet 
Southey, and wife of the Rev. John Wood Wurter, 
B.D., of Christ Chnrch, Oxford, vicar of West 
Tarring, near Worthing, who edited Southey’s 
‘*Doctor,’’ and gave to the public his ‘* Common- 
place Book” and “ Letters.” Mrs. Warter was the 
daughter of Southey’s first wife, and was born in 
1804. Mrs. Southey died in 1837, and in 1839 
Southey was married to Qaroline Bowles, the 
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Excerpta Varin, 


Avuper’s Sensitiveness.—Auber was never able 
to witness the performance of any of his works from 
the front of the house; he knew them only by 
having heard them at rehearsal. The reason of this 
nervous phenomenon, over which his will and 
courage in vain attempted to triumph (who would 
believe such a thing of an artist consecrated by so 
many successes, and satiated by so much glory ? 
was—well, was insurmountable timidity. A chor 
of his own music, when sounded before fifteen 
hundred spectators, affected him like the Biblical 
trumpet which overthrew walls. He could not 
escape this emotion, which amounted to almost 
intolerable suffering, even by throwing himself to the 
back of a box, after Meyerbeer’s fashion, and being 
present invisibly at the execution of his operas ; it 
was absolutely necessary that the fiery semi-circle of 
the float should separate him from the public. 
One evening it came to pass that he took his seat 
in the stalls at the Opera with the sweet calm of a 
man who is collecting his thoughts and enjoying be- 
forehand a masterpiece. The bills of the morning 
had announced ‘‘ Guillaume Tell.” Habeneck gave 
the signal to his musicians. But oh, treachery! 
instead of the violoncello solo, a tutti burst out in the 
orchestra. The brazen and unexpected explosion 
wounded the musician to the heart; a film covered 
his eyes; there was a singing in his ears; he would 
have given a thousand francs for the trap that 
swallows up Bertram. He rose from his seat; he 
wanted to reach the corridor leading out of the 
house, and it was to the middle of the stalls that he 
directed his course. He had to retrace his steps; 
his neighbours began to murmur aloud, and send to 
the devil the boor, the Goth, the savage, who 
smothered under the ill-mannered shuffling of his 
feet the andante of the overture. When he had 
completed his painful journey between knees and 
feet most evilly disposed to him, and hidden from all 
eyes his confusion by taking refuge in a corridor, it 
seemed to him as though he had carried away in 
his glance all the gas-jets in the chandelier and the 
float. The performance had been changed, and it 
was ‘ La Muette” which put him to flight. Auber. 
A Study. By B. Jouvin. 


Anctent Harmony.—In regard to harmony—the 
ancients were so deficient in a knowledge of this 
branch of music, that their efforts in the matter 
would give pain rather than pleasure to modern ears. 
Those who are pleased with the drone of the bag- 
pipe, or the hum of the hurdy-gurdy, may class 
themselves as admirers of one form of ancient 
harmony. Another feature of this was the regular 
progression of perfect concords, which is now-a-days 
regarded as intolerable. We once heard two 
‘‘ wandering minstrels’ sing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne ” in 
the streets, one voice singing the melody a fourth 
above the other !—a feat we should have deemed 
impossible had we not heard it. Any one may try 
the effect of such harmony (?) by playing a melody 
in the key of G, and also in D below at the same 
tine. This, with the more excruciating progression 
of fifths—that is, a melody played simultaneously in 
two keys, one a fifth above the other, are examples 
of ancient harmony.—Old Music in Cassell’s 
Magazine. 


Borper Minstretsy.—One main merit of these 
ballads lay in their relation to the period when they 
were sung, and in their thorough reflection of the 
manners, feelings, superstitions, and passions of a 
rude age. This, joined to the literary excellence 
possessed by most of its specimens, renders the old 
ballad by far the most interesting species of poetry. 
The interest springs from the primitive form of 
society described in it,—a society composed of a few 
simple elements, of the baron’s hall, the peasant’s 
cot; the feudal castle, the little dependent hamlet 
beside it; the sudden raids made by one hostile 
chief upon another ; the wild games, gatherings, and 
huntings which relieved ever and anon the monotony 
of life ; the few travellers, chiefly pilgrims or soldiers, 
moving through the solitudes of the landscape; the 
Monastery with its cowled tenants, and the Minster 
with its commanding tower: from the glimpse given 
of an early and uncultivated nature; of dreary 
moors, with jackmen spurring their horses across to 
seize a prey; of little patches of culture shining like 
spots of arrested sunshine on the desolate hills; of 
evening glens, down which are descending to their 
repose long and lowing trains of cattle from the 
upland pastures ; and of ancient forests of birch, or 
oak, or pine, blackening along the . ridges, half 
choking the cry of the cataracts, and furnishing a 
shelter for the marauders of the time, if not also for the 
disembodied dead, or evil spirits from the pit: from 
the superstitions of that dark age,—ghosts standing 
sheeted in blood by the bedside of their murderers ; 
fairies footing it to the light of the moon, and the 
music of the midnight wind; witches dwelling in 
eaves communicating with hell; and portents of the 





sky—the new moon in the old one’s arms, double 
suns, and tearless rainbows: and from the view 
supplied of fierce and stormy passions, boiling in 
hot aboriginal hearts, ever prompting to deeds of 
violence, yet mingled with the thrills of generous 
emotion, and touches of chivalric grace. Then there 
was the build of the ballad, so simple: yet striking, 
full even in its fragmentariness, bringing out all 
main events and master-strokes with complete 
success, often breaking off with an unconscious art 
at the very point where it was certain to produce the 
greatest effect; its very splinters, like those of 
aromatic wood smelling sweetest at the fracture ; its 
lyrical spirit so changeful, gushing, bird-like; and 
its language, so native, simple, graphic, yet in its 
simplicity powerful, and capable of the grandest 
occasional effects; reminding you of an oak 
sapling, which in the hands of a strong yeoman has 
often turned aside the keen point of the rapier, 
dashed the claymore to the dust, and deadened the 
blow of the mighty descending mace. Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. By the Rev. George Gilsillan. 


Drury Lane Firry Years Aco.—Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1818 was under the direction of a com- 
mittee of noblemen and gentlemen, to most of whom 
I was, of course presented, but unfortunately a 
change had just taken place, and amongst the re- 
tiring members was Lord Byron, who had already 
left England never to return. I never ceased to 
regret my missing, by only a few months, an intro- 
duction to that truly noble poet. I cared little 
about knowing the Earls of Yarmouth and Glengall, 
who were on the new committee; but to be 
personally acquainted with Kean, Munden, Dowton, 
the two genial Jacks (they were never called anything 
else), Bannister, and (Irish) Johnstone, Harley, 
Knight, Oxberry (the elder), Mrs. Glover, Mrs. 
Orger, Mrs. Mardyn, and Mrs. Robinson, the two 
latter, perhaps unsurpassed in beauty as the two 
former, also handsome women, were in talent, was 
tome a gratification as great as it was unexpected. 
I lived in the greenroom. Went home but to dine, 
and reluctantly to sleep. Nor were these great 
actors and actresses the only attraction of the even- 
ing. Some of the best writers and most celebrated 
wits had the entrée behind the scenes, and frequently 
availed themselves of the pleasant privilege. Two 
of the most constant visitors were James Smith, of 
“ Rejected Addresses” celebrity, and Samuel Beazley, 
the architect and dramatist. It would be difficult to 
name two more amiable as well as amusing persons, 
and I enjoyed the friendship of both as long as they 
lived.— Recollections by J. R. Planché. In London 
Society. 


Tne ‘Massacre or tHe Macpuerson.”—Being 
asked to get up an impromptu amusement at a 
friend’s house in 1844 for some English visitors, 
who were enthusiastic about Highlanders and the 
Highlands, he (Professor Aytoun) fished out from 
his wardrobe the kilt with which he had electrified 
the men of Thurso in his boyish days. Arraying 
himself in this and a blue cloth jacket with white 
metal buttons, which he had got years before to act 
a charity boy ina charade, he completed his costume 
by a scarf across his shoulders, short hose and 
brogues. The brevity of the kilt produced a most 
ludicrous effect ; and not being eked out with the 
usual ‘“sporran” left him very much in the con- 
dition of the ‘‘ cutty sark” of Burns’s poem. With 
hair like Katterfelto’s, on end in wild disorder, 
Aytoun was ushered into the drawing-room. He 
bore himself with more than Celtic dignity, and 
saluted the Southrons with stately courtesy, being 
introduced to them as the famous Laird of MacNab. 
The ladies were delighted with the chieftain, who 
related many highly exciting traits of Highland 
manners. Among other things, when his neigh- 
bours, as he told them, made a foray, which they 
often did, upon his cattle, he thought nothing of 
“sticking a tirk (dagger) into their powels (bowels),” 
when the ladies exclaimed in horror, ‘‘ Oh, laird, you 
don’t sayso!”’ ‘* Say so!’’ he exclaimed, “ on my saul, 
laties, and to pe surely I to it.” <A picture of 
Prince Charles, which hung in the room, was made 
the object of profound veneration. At supper he 
was asked to singa song. ‘ I am ferry sorry laties,” 
he replied, “ that I have no voice, but I will speak to 
you a translation of a ferry ancient Gaelic poem ;” 
and proceeded to chant the ‘ Massacre of ta’ 
Phairshon,” which came upon all present as if it 
were the invention of the moment, and was greeted 
with roars of laughter. The joke was carried on 
until the party broke up, and the strangers were not 
undeceived of the great Celtic chief.—A Century of 
Scottish Life. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL. D., 
F.S.A, €e. 


Sprritism IN THE 18TH CeNnTURY.—One of the 
tricks of Cagliostro was to make known at Paris an 
event occurring at the moment at Vienna, at 
London, or Pekin; or that would take place in six 
days, six months, six years, or twenty years from the 
moment, But this required an apparatus which 





consisted of a glass globe full of clear water, and 


placed on a table. The table was covered with a 
cloth, the ground of which was black, and cabalistic 
signs of the highest Kosicrucian order were em- 
broidered on it in red. On the table, and around 
the globe, were placed different emblems at distances 
carefully arranged. Among them were little Egyp- 
tian figures, antique phials of lustral water, and even 
a crucifix, but different from that which Christians 
adore. The apparatus being all ready, a clairvoyante 
was to kneel before the glass globe—that is to say, 
a young person was to observe the scenes of which 
the globe should offer a representation, and to relate 
them ; but a clairvoyante was hard to find, for more 
than one condition was required. Tho young person 
must be of a purity unequalled, except by tho 
angels; she was to be born under a given con- 
stellation, have delicate nerves, great susceptibility, 
and blue eyes. ‘The invocation commenced with the 
young innocent or clairvoyante kneeling, with eyes 
tixed on the globe filled with water. The practitioner 
summoned the genii by a concurrence of emblems 
and cabalistic words, requiring them to enter into 
the globe, and there to represent unknown past 
events, or future that were to be revealed. They 
crowd into the glass globe, the water in it is 
agitated and clouded, the clairvoyante falls into 
convulsions, cries out that she sees and is going to 
see, and begs loudly for help. The exoreiser holds 
her up before the globe, and orders her in the Name 
of the Great Being to declare what she sees. It 
seems that in her turn she has more or less suffer- 
ing; but the orders are repeated always in the same 
Name; they become more and more pressing, and 
proceed to menaces. ‘The poor clairvoyante falls to 
the ground and rolls; she is raised up and supported 
before the globe; trembling and agitated, she 
declares that there appear before her eyes, still in a 
state of confusion and uncertainty, the persons and 
things that compose the scene on which information 
is desired. The performer does not let her off so 
easily; she is obliged to recognise the persons, to 
make sure of their dress and their actions, and to 
repeat the words they make use of. This is only 
obtained by the exercise of great patience, through 
contortions, grinding of teeth, and such severe con- 
vulsions that at the end of the ceremony the 
clairvoyante is carried to bed half-dead.—Life and 
Adventures of Count Beugnot, Minister of State 
under Napoleon I, Edited from the French. By 
Charlotte M. Younge, Author of the * Heir of 
Redely fe,” &e. 


Tue Aras Sworp Trick.—To my astonishment, 
the next who issued forth as a performer was my 
Zouave acquaintance, who far eclipsed all the 
others. He had taken off his fez, and his long 
sweeping hair was hanging wildly about him. He 
advanced to a brazier of burning charcoal placed on 
the ground, into which incense was thrown, and 
swung his head and arms about over the rising 
vapour with intense violence for several minutes, 
when he removed his embroidered jacket, and then 
his shirt, so that the upper part of his body was 
nude, his head rocking, and his hair swaying in 
the wind, all the time. On a signal from him, a 
Marabout presented him with a naked scimitar, 
whereupon he kissed the feet of the Marabout, and 
ran the sword across his own tongue. Two mon 
now came forward and held the scimitar between 
them, when he flung himself upon it on his bare 
stomach, and in this way he was carried three times 
round the yard amid rapturous lou-lous from above. 
When he ceased, the scimitar had sunk deeply into 
the flesh of his stomach, which had folded over it 
so that it required an effort to extract the weapon. 
A deep red welt remained, but no blood flowed. 
He next stood with his bare feet on the edge of the 
blade, and was borne round in like manner, standing 
on the weapon. After this he lay upon the ground 
on his back, and the scimitar was held over his 
stomach by two men, while a third stood upon the 
blade. This appeared to inflict dreadful torture on 
the victim, but gave intense gratification to the 
female spectators in the upper gallery, who became 
louder than ever in their vociferations. ‘These feats 
must have caused him much suffering, for at the 
conclusion he was in a profuse perspiration, and 
was laid on the ground and covered over for some 
time, after which he was supported into the house 
in a state of apparent exhaustion, doubtlessly with 
a bad headache after all the churning his brain had 
undergone.—Scenes in the Sunny South, By Liet,- 
Col. the Hon. C. 8. Vereker, M.A, 


A Quaxer’s Wan-sona.— 


To die for thee, dear country ! 
That were an easy task ; 

The life-blood in these English veins 
We own thy right to ask. 

But not e’en thou shalt make us fight 
Against our Father's will; 

Behold us ready at thy call 
To die but not to kill, 








The Dutics of Neutrality, By Thomas Hydgkin, ByA, 
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‘‘ Elie” has proved a success in New York. 





Signor Randegger has left town for a tour in 
Germany and Italy. 





M. Felix has taken the St. James’s Theatre, and 
opens in November for nine months. 





The Prince of Wales’s Theatre opens in September 
with ‘ Caste.’ Miss Marie Wilton, Messrs. Ban- 
croft, Honey, and Hare in their original parts. 





The Charing Cross Theatre will open for the 
season on Monday, the 14th inst., when Sir Charles 
Young’s new comedy-drama ‘“ Charms” will be 
performed. 

A monument to Alexandre Dumas is to be erected 
in his birthplace, Villers-Cotterets. M. Michael 
Masson, secretary of the Société des Gens de Lettres, 
undertakes to receive subscriptions, 





Mr. Strange has, according to the Paris papers, 
concluded negotiations for the leasing of the Chite- 
let, which he intends to transform into a music-hall 
after the fashion of the original Alhambra, 





It is stated in the Gaulois that, in place of the 
subvention hitherto accorded to the Odéon, the 
Gymnase, and the Vaudeville, a premium of 100,000 
francs will be offered to the house which, during the 
year, shall produce the best drama. 





Miss Augusta Thomson is we regret to hear suffer- 
ing from low nervous fever, and has been forced to 
give up all engagements for the present. She was 
to have commenced a tour with Mr. Mallandaine’s 
Chilpérie company last Monday, but the doctors 
have prescribed rest and quiet to assure anything 
like a speedy restoration to health. 








Miss Christina Rossetti has in the press a volume 
named “ Sing-song: a Nursery Rhyme Book,” being 
a set of brief snatches of song fitted for a nursery 
audience,—now tender, now quaint. The volume 
will be pnblished here and in America. 





The Siamese twins are at last to be separated, 
One is said to be at the point of death, at their 
home in North Carolina. The other is in good 
health. In anticipation of death, arrangementg 
have been made for the immediate separation of 
the living from the dead brother. 

Amongst the gossip of Paris is the renewed report 
that at length the new opera is certainly to be 
finished. This time, of course, all is authentic—it 
always is. Tho tradesmen and proprietors near are 
to find the means to form a company that shall 
contract to complete it within fifteen months. 





Prince Bismarck has presented Herr Karl Wil- 
helm, the composer of the “ Wacht am Rhein,” 
(whom, by the way, the American press has killed) 
with the sum of 1000 thalers. In the letter which 
accompanied the gift, the Prince expresses a hope 
that he may be able to send the composer a similar 
sum annually. 





Mr. R. Shepherd will once more be Lessee of his 
old quarters, the Surrey Theatre, which, after 
wonderful scouring and alterations, he will open 
early in October. His name with the Surrey has 
always been deservedly and honourably associated, 
and, as it has degenerated since he left it, it is 
hoped that his courage to again embark in manage- 
ment will be properly rewarded. 





Mr. Thomas Murphy, the music teacher, who 
eloped with the daughter of an English nobleman 
some time ago, has been appointed organist to the 
Church of the Holy Innocents in New York. They 
went to America as ordinary steerage passengers in 
an emigrant ship. Since his arrival in New York, 
Mr. Murphy’s career has been prosperous. The 
society of his wife has been courted by many leaders 
of fashion, and his appointment as organist to the 
Church of the Holy Innocents has given great satis- 
faction. 





The London banquet in celebration of the Scott 
Centenary promises to assume important dimen- 
sions. With Mr. Hepworth Dixon as president, 
the vice-presidents are the Duke of Manchester, 
Lords Houghton and Lytton, Messrs. Robert 
Browning and Shirley Brooks, and Dr. Ramsay of 
Inveresk; and the list of stewards is large and 
influential. It is anticipated that over 400 will 
be present, and the executive committee have 
shown at once their gallantry and good sense in 
decreeing that the board shall be graced by the 
presence of ladies. The banquet takes place on 
the 15th inst. (the actual birthday), at the Cannon 
Street Terminus Hotel. 





The Daily Telegraph is following in the wake of 
the Standard as a budding punster. Last week we 
called attention to a fine old crusty joke in the 
latter’s dramatic columns ; this week, apropos of the 
Cat Show at Woolwich and the claim of Mr. Holland 
to have supplied the Crystal Palace people with the 
idea, the Telegraph remarks: 

‘* Without going so far as to assert that there has 
been any felony of idea about the case, it was only 
quite natural that a feline propensity should be 
developed out of the subject—an exhibition of the 
animal felis.” 

Felony: feline :—joke Q. E. F. 





A sale of the furniture and works of art belonging 
to the late M. Auber has been going on for the last 
three days at the Hétel des Ventes. The paintings, 
although signed by some celebrated masters, brought 
in general very low prices, the highest being paid for 
a female figure by Chaplin, and which only sold for 
$22 francs. A portrait of Mdme, Anna Thillon, the 
singer, by Horace Vernet, was knocked down for 
28 francs; one of Mdme. Malibran, by the same 
artist, but unfinished, for 100 francs; a sea picce, 
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a sketch, by Gudin, sold for 27 francs; a miniature 
of Mdme. Dechange, by Isabey, for 200 francs ; and 
one of the Duke of Orleans, by d’Aubigny, 225 francs. 
The library is exceedingly limited, but contains 
some operatic scores, and editions of classical music. 





Visitors to’ the International Exhibition will 
find a visit to Caldera and Brossa’s ‘‘ melopiano ” 
repay curiosity. Many attempts have been made 
to combine with the pianoforte the sustained tones 
of wind instruments; and this seems the most 
successful essay yet hit upon. Yet the melopiano 
is not sounded with wind. The harmonium 
effect in it which is united with the mechanism 
of the ordinary pianoforte is produced by rapid 
repercussion of the strings themselves: when a 
pedal is held down, the hammers are set tapping 
with such rapidity as to produce a continuity of 
tone. By releasing this pedal, the player obtains 
the ordinary staccato notes of the piano. The 
invention is very ingenious, and curious visitors 
may satisfy themselves without diffidence, since 
anybody who can play the piano may play this 
instrument, the keyboard being the same, while 
the labour of pumping air is dispensed with. 





The following are some of the prices fetched at the 
sale of pictures at Evans’s. Portrait of Miss Kitty 
Fisher, by Coles—£18 7s. 64. (the Marquis of 
Lansdowne). Portrait of Peg Woffington, holding a 
mask, with Cupids, by Van Loo—£10 5s. (Mrs. 
Noseda). Portraits of Liston and Jack Bannister, 
by Clint—10gs. Portraits of Miss O’Neil, Miss 
Stephens, Charles Kemble, Conway, Murray, Abbott, 
Egerton, Farley, &c., introduced in a scene from 
“ King John,” and portraits of Miss Stephens, Mrs. 
Liston, J. Emery, Liston, and Fawcett, in ‘‘ No 
Song, No Supper,” by Sharpe—£30 15s. (Barting- 
ton). Portrait of Lindley, by Davison, engraved 
—40jgs. (Mrs. Noseda). Portrait of Juliet in the 
baleony, by Harlowe—£12 1s. 6d. (Lord Nugent). 
Portrait of Mdlle. Hillisberg, danseuse, whole length, 
by Hoppner—12}gs. Portrait of David Garrick, by 
Dance, whole length—16}gs. Portraits of Mack- 
lin, as Sir Pertinar, small, whole length, by De 
Wilde; of Mrs. Honey, by Childe; and head of 
Edmund Kean, oval, by G. Clint—2lgs. 





It must be a curious misconception of the value 
of female burlesque parts which can tempt a respect- 
able music-teacher in the country to throw up her 
teaching connection for the sake of donning tights 
in London. Here is Miss Alice Phillips, daughter of 
the celebrated singer. She has “a good locus standi as 
teacher of music at Stourbridge.” Somebody writes 
and offers her an engagement in an unknown 
company in London, to perform Juno at a'‘pounda 
week. She has never performed Juno or anything 
else yet, having a good locus standi as a music- 
teacher. What does this lady do? She telegraphs 
back her acceptance, dismisses her pupils, winds up 
her connection, and comes to settle in town 
permanently to play Juno at less than a dock- 
labourer’s wages. When she arrives here, she finds 
the Juno scheme has broken down; theatrical plans 
often do. She brings an action in a county court, 
and receives a solatium of £25. If decent music- 
teachers in the country only knew the mysteries of 
burlesque life in Babylon, they would not be in a 
hurry to throw up their own locus standi, whatever 
drudgery this may entail. 





When the question of removing to Italy the 
remains of Ugo Foscolo was before the Italian 
Parliament, one of the Neapolitan deputies, General 
Mariano d’Azala, asked the Government to render a 
similar honour to the remains of Gabriel Rossetti. 
This very popular and admired Neapolitan poet 
(father of the Dante Gabriel Rossetti of our own 
days) was a fervent Liberal in the darkest period of 
the Bourbon rule, and, being exiled after the 
treacherous suppression of the Constitution of the 
Kingdom of Naples in 1822, he came to England, 
obtained the Professorship of Italian Literature in 
King’s College, London, engaged in Dantesque 
studies of uncommon range and significance, and, 





The minister Correnti favoured the motion of 
General d’Azala, intimating, however, that the 
initiative in the matter should be taken by the city 
of Naples. The distinguished revolutionary liberal, 
Count Ricciardi, and other Neapolitans, have 
adopted the project warmly; and there is every 
likelihood that it would have taken effect, were it 
not that the living members of the Rossetti family, 
all permanently domiciled in England, are disposed 
to leave the repose of the grave undisturbed. 





Figaro announces that the Parisian censorship is 
again resuming its functions, and that on the 
demand of the Prussian ambassador, the ‘* Chant 
des Emballeurs” in the “ Petit Faust,” sung by 
Malle. Blanche d’Antigny, has been suppressed. | 
The strophe which most offended the representative 
of the North German Confederation runs thus :— 
De cette tendre mélodie 

As-tu bien saisi les accents ? 

Tu chant, l'amour et l’horlog’rie, 

De la chanson voici le sens : 

J’aime les bois et la campagne, 

Les prés tout verts, les ciels tout bleus, 

Mais, dans la candide Allemagne, 

C'est les pendul’ qu'on aime le mieux ! 

This will not prevent the French from indulging in 
facetious remarks on the rage for clocks exhibited 
by the Germans. The last news from Switzerland 
is that 500 men of Geneva are about to start for 
Berlin to wind up the affairs of France. Another 
paper informs us that the words of command have 
been changed for the German army, and that one 
now hears, ‘“Portez ‘dule—apprétez ’dul—tirez 
*dule !’—dule being an abbreviation of pendule. 

An American dramatist has just given a striking 
example of ingenuity in the art of piling up sensa- 
tion scenes. Many years ago, in the first days of 
* Sonnambula,” the giving away of the wooden 
bridge over which Amina has just walked used to 
cause a thrill of emotion among the audience. Now 
if Amina were to fall headlong from the bridge, 
even as Dinorah falls from the precipice into the 
cataract, no one would very much care and certainly 
no one would shudder, so common have such 
incidents become on the stage. When bridges, 
cataracts, and waterfalls generally had served their 
time a great dramatic poet had recourse, by way of a 
change, to railway accidents as a source of ‘ sensa- 
tion ;’’ and now a highly intellectual American 
playwright has had the happy idea of combining the 
bridge and cataract accident with the railway 
accident, by taking as the scene of his sensational 
incident a railway bridge. The thing is simple 
enough when once made known; but is not that 
the case with all great discoveries? Nor is it con- 
sidered enough that the train should go—the wrong 
way—over the bridge with all its freight of passengers. 
There is one awful detail in the scene. The 
principal passenger—the passenger most interest- 
ing to the audience—carries a baby in his arms ! 





Mr. John Hollingshead writes:—A little play 
called ‘‘ Glory,” now being performed at Glasgow and 
Liverpool (the papers say with great success) by Mr. 
Younge’s Robertsonian Company, and purporting to 
be written by Mr. H. P. Grattan, is the most impu- 
dent literary robbery ever committed even by a hack 
playwright. In character, word, and action, it is my 
story of ‘Not Above his Business,” (an entirely 
original story) published in Good Words, April, 1863, 
and bearing this note :—‘‘ The right of dramatising 
this story has been reserved and exercised by the 
author.” The story was written. at a time when 
Good Words was much abused for allowing ‘ secular ”’ 
writers like Mr. Anthony Trollope to appear in its 
pages, and my design was to show that there was 
not such a wide difference between the fiction of the 
stage and the fiction of a so-called religious periodical. 
The story was so written and constructed that any 
one, in ten minutes, could prepare it for the stage, 
having the advantage of an illustration by Mr. Pettie 
as a guide in arranging the principal ‘“ situation.” 
I prepared it for the stage, and sold it to Mr. Toole 
in October, 1863, but upto the present time he has 
not thought proper to produce it. I acquit the late 





dying in 1854, now lies buried in Highgate Cemetery. 


carelessness in not haying communicated with me, 
if, as LT am'told, he knew the piece was * founded ” 
(that is the term used by literary pirates) on my 
story. I need scarcely say that [ shall take legal 
steps to protect my property, if necessary, but the 
present Mr. Younge, subject to a reference to Mr, 
Robertson, has proposed an arrangement likely to 
be satisfactory to myself and Mr Toole. 





The Atheneum states that the withdrawal of Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren’s oratorio, “ St. John the Baptist,” 
from the selection of works to be performed at the 
Gloucester Musical Festival, next September, has 
not arisen from any objection on the part of the 
Dean and Chapter; and that the Stewards were 
anxious to have the production executed, which was 
quite ready for performance, having been completed 
five months. On the proposal and recommendation 
of Dr. Wesley, the Cathedral organist, and conductor 
of the Festival, the work, in fact, was accepted. 
The cause of its withdrawal was, that the chief part 
is written for a baritone voice,—probably under the 
impression that Mr. Santley, who is going to the 
United States, would sing it. But on the part being 
offered to the bass who has been engaged, he not 
only refused it, as being out of his register, but, as 
we are assured, declined the composer's fair 
proposal to alter itand adapt it to the compass of the 
singer ;, whose answer was, that it was not change of 
notes he required, but that the whole part should be 
re-constructed, as that would be necessary to bring 
it within his range. Mr. Macfarren did not, there- 
fore, withdraw his oratorio, but it is not to be given, 
because, with the means at command,—that is, with 
the two basses who are engaged,—its performance is 
impossible. 





The New York Herald remarks: The number of 
new plays announced for production next season is 
something positively alarming, when we consider 
how and for whom they have been written. Every 
actor or actress in the variety or minstrel business, 
who has saved up sufficient means to purchase a 
play, seemingly intends deserting the business 
which has hitherto proved so lucrative to them, to 
become a “ star’? ina dramatic sense. If there are 
no failures next season, it won't be for want of 
incompetency. The following will give a faint idea 
of who and what is to be presented to the public 
next as first-class attractions, a very few of them, 
from our own knowledge, really being deserving of 
success. Miss Clara Norris and J. 8. Norton havea 
new drama from the German, called ‘* Pietra and Man- 
fred;” Lingard has a play, by Arthur Matthison, called 
““Una;” Lillie Eldridge an emotional drama called 
“ Alma;” Joanna Pritchard, a play called ‘“ Aura- 
mania,” and another called “‘ The Gap of Inchegora;" 
a child actress called Alberta will star with a new 
drama by McClosky; D. L. Morris, the German dia- 
lect actor, a new drama entitled “‘ Dollars ;"” James 
Maguire, a sensation’ piece, “ Over the Falls;" G. 
Swaine Buckley, another piece of the same descrip- 
tion, entitled ‘On the T'rack;’’ Kelly and Leon, 
three dramas, called ‘* Yo Semite,” “* Dacotah,” and 
“ St. Domingo ;” Miss Scott Rainforth and Mr. W. 
McFarland, a play entitled ‘ Mabel ;’ Edwin Eddy has 
two new plays entitled ‘* Across the River”? and 
“ Street Life;”” and so on, almost without end. In 
addition to these pieces there are numerous other 
new dramas announced which will not depend on 
the ability of one actor for their success, and conso- 
quently are of a higher order. 





The funeral of Mr. Frank Matthews took 
place on Saturday at Brompton Cemetery. Among 
those who attended were Messrs. Arthur Swan- 
borough, Walter Gordon, Gaston Murray, C. Roberts, 
G. Ellis, W. Cullenford, T, Swinbourne, Grainger, 
Maddison Morton, Fernandez, Arthur Stirling, 
Hay, Thompson, Godrey Turner, Durlacher, 
Zimmerman, T. Shenton, Lionel Brough, George 
Belmore, H. Cox, Misses Bufton, Charlotte Saunders, 
Staunton, Bellew, Amy Sheridan, &c. The deceased, 
who, it will be remembered, was born in 1807, in 
Store Street, Bedford Square, and who was not 
originally intended for the stage, made his first 
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** Honest Thieves.’ His regular début om the boards 
took place at Cheltenham, where he adopted the 
line now known as “general utility.’ From 
Cheltenham he went to Mr. Macready, father of the 
eminent tragedian, who then had the Bristol Theatre, 
and was exceedingly kind to him. After playing at 
Nottingham, Dover, and Windsor, he was seen by 
the celebrated Bannister, who recommended him to 
Mr. Arnold, the Lessee of the English Opera House, 
where he appeared as Farmer Waldeck in “* The Bottle 
Imp,” coming on the stage for his first appearance 
at past midnight. Since then, as every old playgoer 
knows, he has appeared at most of the principal 
London Theatres. His Adam Brock in “‘ Charles the 
Twelfth " was excellent, as was his Earthworm 
(‘*Game of Speculation”’’), his Mr. Moon, and other 
parts in the old Lyceum comic dramas. Crepin the 
cobbler (‘* Wonderful Woman”), was always a 
favourite part of his, and he would invariably take 
it for his benefit when he had the opportunity. 
Another character, in which he displayed powers of 
a different kind from those in which he had won the 
favour of the British public may be mentioned, his 
Luke Marks (** Lady Audley’s Secret”) acted at the 
St James's, in March, 1863. 





MUSIC IN LADIES’ SCHOOLS. 





The everlasting spirit of change—the true 
vivifier of the world—is brooding over the educa- 
tional establishments of the land, and its power 
for the present is chiefly devoted to the making 
patent the various modes of education prevalent, 
and their inefficiency in laying down the founda- 
tions of a training of any real or certain benefit to 
the pupil in after life. Commissioners, Assist- 
ant Commissioners, Inspectors, Examiners, and 
scholars distinguished for knowledge by their 
success in teaching, have been despatched 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
and their reports have now been published; and 
parents who pay for schooling have an opportunity 
of knowing with some degree of certitude what it 
is they are paying for, from persons of superior 
qualifications, learning, ability, and of great repu- 
tation for didactic experience. The general 
impression on the part of the inspecting visitors 
appears to be this—that parents do not desire that 
their children should receive a sound education ; 
in fact nothing very solid or peculiarly moral; 
nothing to ensure the happiness or usefulness of 
after life; but just so much empirical knowledge 
as way be turned to account in the ordinary 
engagements of the day. A little French, a little 
arithmetic, something of history and geography, 
something less of astronomy, and possibly the 
meanings of the many “ ologies” that give such 
weight and dignity to the prospectus of the ladies’ 
School—is the substantial result of the ten years 
teaching of the English girl. Music stands on 
quite another platform, and its acquirement on 
the part of the young lady seems to be the one 
absorbing responsibility of her school existence, 
Its study occupies one entire fourth part of the 
educational year. Upon an average every school 
girl spends 5520 hours upon music during her 
sojourn at the seminary, and allowing two hours a 
day, and forty-six weeks for the school year, the 
parent has to pay for ten years’ instruction in music, 
and to expend on this branch of tuition alone asum 
not much short of two hundred pounds. Whilstthe 
young lady receives 5520 hours’ teaching in music, 
she devotes 640 to arithmetic, and about the same 
time to the other branches of education. In fact 
music, as to time engaged upon it, is as thirteen 
to one with regard to history, geography, 
astronomy, and arithmetic. 

The Examiners appear to have been specially 
careful in noting the results of this great consump- 
tion of time and mind; and their reports are 
certainly not favourable. It is stated that the 
chief defect is an absence of foundation at starting, 
and that the pupil is pushed on before she has made 
such progress as may enable her to profit by the 
advance, The parents require something to be 





heard, something to be sung, and the masters fall 
in with this absurd desire of the parents. The 
exercises that do not tell this way—the slow but 
sure methods which secure independency of the 
fingers, equality of touch, perfection, conception 
of the symbols of the art—are abandoned in favour 
of piece-playing or dance music; so that nothing 
is learnt thoroughly, nothing truly grasped, 
nothing acquired that will last. It is remarked 
that “the course of instruction pursued leaves 
the pupil’s best faculties unused,’ and that “ the 
time which, from the want of real bottom, is 
wasted, is something deplorable.’’ That which is 
learnt is not based on principle or method; the 
course of instruction is not elevated into a real 
study; and thus nine-tenths of the pupils rarely 
touch a piano with any effect two years after they 
leave school. Next to the absence of true founda- 
tion, the commissioners remark upon the character 
of the music taught, which is described as not 
infrequently “the practice of bad music.” Of 
course if the pupil is taught with a notion of 
showing off or tickling the ears of mamma and her 
friends, such music in the eye of an experienced 
master must appear bad and base, because it is an 
utter corruption of good taste and a certain 
destruction to all method. 

Such is the state of school music as regards the 
practical side, but with respect to what may be 
termed the scientific, the report is still less favour- 
able. There wasa failure on all sides in the examina- 
tions on the knowledge of intervals, the idea that 
arithmetic gives of the mutual relation of sounds, the 
origin and connection of chords, the one leading to 
and depending upon another, from the one tone the 
advance and multiplication of all tones. There 
was nothing progressive because there were no 
principles. There was not even the old tradi- 
tionary convention employed in teaching the 
power to play in harmony from the figured 
notation. In the days of Dr. Crotch, Mr. Relfe, 
Mr. Webbe, and Mr. Attwood, thorough bass and 
harmony was an expensive luxury; Mr. Relfe, one 
of the musicians in ordinary to His Majesty, had 
his classes, to join which the fee was ten guineas 
entrance, and ten guineas a quarter. But there 
was a result; concertante playing was the fashion, 
and the young lady could sit down to the piano 
with the “ Basso Continuo” before her, and acquit 
herself creditably and to the satisfaction of her fel- 
low-performers. We grant that the fashion in com- 
position has changed, and that the system of 
figures upon a_ bass part alone may give 
but an imperfect idea of a modern piece, 
and that in these days most of the compositions 
by the old masters worthy of remembrance have 
been arranged, and that there is now no necessity 
for playing from score, or using the piano as a 
fill up, or complement, for the harmonic effect. 
But the real use of the study of thorough bass 
or the power of dealing with the basso continuo, 
remains, and will ever remain, in revealing the 
relations of sounds and the simple law by which 
chords change from one tothe other. Further, 
why teach that from which it appears there is 
not so much as a doubtful issue, as no issue 
at all. If the old system be confused and 
unsystematic—which it was not—why not amend 
and enlarge, and elevate tothe necessary standard? 
Mr. Logier introduced a system into the schools 
which had its influence, and an influence that 
remains to this day. 

With all due deference to the statements of 
Mr. Assistant-Commissioner Bryce (undeniably a 
most able and skilled examiner) and of Mrs. William 
Grey, touching the hours spent on music in the 
girl’s school, we cannot think that two hours a 
day is too much to devote to its attainment. No 
doubt there is much that may be amended as 
to elementary foundation, method, and proper 
progress, but the real evil lies in the short lesson. 
The master upon the average has to teach from 
thirty to fifty girls during the day, for the fee 
paid will not allow of his daily attendance, so 
that the number of pupils for the day might 
be reduced to that to which he could do justice, 








What can be done with thirty pupils and a lesson 
each of twenty minutes? Here is ten hours’ con. 
tinuous instruction—an utter impossibility ; and 
if possible, would in time be certain to drive a 
master out of his senses. The great desideratum 
is the daily lesson of half-an-hour’s duration, 
more instruments in the academy and of a better 
quality, and greater attention to the true end of 
music—its enjoyment, the pleasure it affords in 
itself. In ladies’ schools there is commonly 
one good instrument, and one or two very 
indifferent. The good instrument is kept for the 
lesson, and high days and holidays, and the girls 
are shut off from this lest it should be too soon 
shorn of its glory. There is no greater misery, 
no greater mischief, than keeping the pupil to a 
good-for-nothing piano, with bad touch, and an 
utter inability ever to remain in tune. If 
the instrument be irreclaimably bad it matters not 
what is taught, the ear gets corrupted, and the 
taste degraded. With the schoolmistress no 
capital can be better employed than in the 
purchase of a fullcomplement of pianos and keeping 
them always in good tune. This alone is a great 
principle of progress. It is more than a deside- 
ratum, it is a necessity. To go to the expense of 
a good master, to receive a good lesson, and throw 
it all away in the practising upon a mean, low, and 
worthless instrument is a great folly ; and so long 
as this custom prevails in schools, it is in vain to 
inquire into the causes of the failure of the 
teaching. The exercise of a little reason—some 
small share of common sense—would soon rectify 
many of the points complained of. More frequent 
attendances on the part of the master, the laying 
aside the twenty minutes’ lesson, and extending it 
to half an hour, the resolute determination never 
to press a pupil on, to make sure the advance, and 
to turn a deaf ear to all attempts of display, would 
very soon make a revolution in the music school, 
and convert the ladies’ college into a real 
academy of music. The blame is not all on one 
side; and the want of success in music teaching 
must be shared between master, mistress, and the 
ill-judged interference of the parents. Let but 
the conscientious master have his own way, and 
treat him less like a slave, the root of the evil will 
have been eradicated and there will be every 
prospect of a sound and solid system of teaching 
in our young ladies’ schools. 








A TRULY TEMPTING TONTINE. 





Last Saturday, as a report elsewhere states, a 
nnmber of enthusiastic gentlemen met to con- 
gratulate themselves and each other on the near 
prospect of providing another object for the sketch- 
book of Macaulay’s New Zealander. The allusion 
of course is to the Alexandra Palace and Park, the 
prospects of which are very encouraging. A Tontine 
scheme has been embarked, which must commend 
itself alike to the smallest child and the veteran 
most advanced in senility. Indeed none but 
childish and superannuated intellects are likely to 
admire this beautiful Tontine scheme to its full 
extent. It requires an innocence and buoyant hope, 
alien to the cunning of mature years, to appreciate 
the charms of the prospectus just issued. Let us 
expatiate a little on those charms, and woo the 
astute among our readers to ape the trustfulness 
of childhood, and put their money into the 
“ Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Ton- 
tine.” 

In the first place ladies are sure to ask, What is 
a Tontine? Is it anything like a Rantoon? Or is 
it something in oil and tin cases, good at breakfast ? 
Or is it an engineering term, meaning something 
that soldiers use in crossing rivers? Or is it a new 
toilet gear? Or a new song by Molloy, companion 
to ** Clochette,’”’ with a refrain of 

Tonti-ne, Tonti-ne, ( please pronounce 
I'll love thee till I die. the final e.) 
Tonti-ne, Tontee-ee-ne ! 
She only said, ‘Oh my!” 
Tontine means none of these. As persons familiar 


‘with “them things that goes up and down in the 
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City ” are well aware, it means an investment of a 
character at first sight complex but proving re- 
markably simple on investigation. It is a game at 
which you play with a guinea and a human life. 
As children at some arithmetical diversion are 
required to “think of a number,” you are requested 
to think of somebody now alive. You are not to 
nominate Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Bradlaugh, be- 
cause these are public characters, whereas you are 
to think of private characters. But you may think of 
relatives; thus, if you happen to have married a 
cousin of Mr. Tupper’s you may answer with his name; 
or, if you happen to be a Campbell you may think 
of the Princess Louise. Well, having fixed on 
somebody now living—say your sister Maria’s 
husband's aunt—you send a guinea to the London 
and County Bank, and you receive a Single Right 
Certificate from Muswell Hill. This you keep 
for fifteen years. If between now and 1886 Maria’s 
aunt by marriage should die, you receive back 
twenty shillings out of your guinea, which is 
always a cémfort in time of domestic bereavement. 





(The odd shilling goes to keep up the Palace 
and grounds during the fifteen years.) If that 
estimable old lady should not die, oh happy day | 


| 
when June 30th, 1886 dawns! For on that giorno | 


felice you come into a share of the proceeds of | 


the Tontine property—all the percentages which | 
your guinea shall be found to have made during! 
those fifteen years. Who doubts that there will | 
be a fat lot to divide? Look at the Crystal | 
Palace at Sydenham, how the original shareholders 
are making their fortune! Look at the Albert! 
Hall with its handsome debt of £80,000! Look | 
at the Colosseum, and many another instance of 
big speculations in amusement! Who therefore can 
question the profits of this enterprise at the East 
End? See how your guinea will have been spent. 
In the first place it will have gone to beautify a Palace 
“admirably adapted for exhibitions, museums and 
lectures.” We should think so! Especially for 
museums and lectures. They attract so marvel- 
lously already in mid-London that everybody will 
be burning to rush to the eastern suburbs to attend 
them. Secondly an organ has been built by Mr. 
Willis under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. 
Here again the novelty of the attraction is caleulated 
to empty the metropolis. Thirdly your guinea will 
go towards acquiring landed property to be leased 
out for building. London being already overbuilt in 
its suburbs, the west and north being overstocked 
with houses, who can doubt that fashionable people 
will hasten to take these elegant villas at the north- 
east which are to surround the Palace? This 
assurance is your security that your guinea will 
produce many more guineas to divide. 

Nor is this all. For your guinea you will have, 
during fifteen too short years, the right of entry to 
the Alexandra Palace on every Sunday throughout 
the year. You, being a notorious Sabbath-breaker, 
ought to enjoy that. If you take out a B Certificate, 
which costs ten guineas, you may violate the Sun- 
days, and also enjoy the privilege of being barred out 
of the Palace four days in every week and all the 
féte days, namely the only days when it is worth 
while going. If you take out a C Certificate, which 
costs twenty-five guineas, the above exclusion will 
be extended to you when you are on _horse- 
back, and accompanied by a friend in the same 
critical condition. For a D Certificate (fifty guineas) 
you may purchase the right of being refused 
admittance two days in the week and all the féte 
days when you drive up with two other friends in 
your one-horse shay. And for a hundred guineas, 
an E Certificate gives you admission at all times, 
even including the féte days: which is very hand- 
some, as the privilege only costs six times per 
annum as much as what you can obtain at Sydenham. 

Besides these valuable rights of entry—or rather 
of being refused entry, you will stand a chance of 
getting a prize varying in value from two pounds to 
five hundred. 10,895 prizes are to be distributed on 
Art Union principles, valued at £100,000: the 
said £100,000 being expected to come out of the 
surplus income. We fancy we see it growing. And 
the whole Tontine trust which is to furnish this 


and the villas, and the leaseholds, and the ultimate 


profits, is represented by 850,000 guineas. 
fancy we see them pouring in. 


We 





NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC. 





The steady growth and present prosperous con- 
dition of the Royal Academy of Music must be a 
matter of congratulation with all musicians. Here 
is an institution, chartered indeed but endowed with 
the minimum of a grant—since for all practical 
purposes fifty pounds a year would be about as use- 
ful as five hundred—yet quietly pursuing its work 
on the shady side of worldly favour, without noise 
or ostentation, but with a success as regards results 
which might justify both. The Royal Academy is 
in its fiftieth year, and has lived down a good deal of 
opposition. It has had a hard fight, having to 
encounter the usual amount of prejudice, ignorance, 
and misrepresentation which assails all such insti- 
tutions in their infancy. In the first place it found 
itself under the necessity of proving to the State 
that there is any virtue or necessity in music at all. 
How blind our governors can be to the influence of 
musical culture, was proved two or three years ago 
by the debate in the House of Commons on the 
grant to the Academy, and again more recently in 
the discussion over music in elementary schools. 
‘**Give an institution five hundred a year for teach- 
ing youngsters the fiddle! Why, you might as well 
endow a national Skittle Alley.” This was the kind 
of intelligence brought to bear upon the subject. In 
fact it would seem that many M.P.’s regarded 
musical knowledge acquired anywhere save in their 
own nurseries and back drawing-rooms, as a sort of 
Bohemianism likely to lead to black-faced serenading 
on Margate sands. ‘ Academy for Music forsooth ! 
We shall be asked to provide an Academy for 
Dancing next!’ This obtuse joke was actually made 
in Parliament not three years ago; and the speaker 
was a fair representative of a dull but numerous 
class. 

If this sort of ignorance prevails now, how much 
greater was it half a century ago! One may easily 
realize the first and chief obstacle which the young 
institution had to surmount—the difficulty of 
proving the necessity of its existence. Failing 
adequate support from the State, it had to seek it 
elsewhere, and here lay its second difliculty. It had 
to woo the rich dilettante class, who are ready 
enough with funds, but who are often fatal admini- 
strators. Interfering, with the best intentions, they 
bring a sad inexperience in technical details, and 
generally end in a deadlock. Each patron has some 
pet scheme of his own; and many pet schemes 
succeed in nullifying each other, after driving the 
practical workers of the institution to distraction. 
There was the danger to the Academy of falling into 
the mistake of the Society of Arts, that plaything of 
a host of amateurs. By good luck, however, the 
Academy of Music survived also this obstacle, and in 
course of time shook itself free of the amateurs, as 
its footing became more assured. A practical 
executive succeeded, and worked on in the teeth of 
poverty. Then Parliament turned the cold shoulder 
and reduced the grant; but the hard-workers con- 
tinued undismayed, They succeeded in re-conquering 
the favour of the State, such as it is, They could 
show good results and demonstrate that they were 
in the right way. Their President had himself come 
out of the school whose affairs he was called on to 
administer; and from Bennett and Hullah onwards 
the roll of the Academy pupils risen to celebrity is 
creditable to the institution. And now the Royal 
Academy of Music may be said to have turned the 
corner and to be nearing the prosperous goal. Its 
finances are better than they have ever been ; its 
system has been fully tested and found to answer; 
it has earned and begun to enjoy the sweets of 
popularity. It may not yet be a Conservatory in 
the continental sense; for it has never had the 
advantages of national schools in that extent. But 
such as it is, it can claim to train English musicians 
to the full measure of its means and with a success 
beyond its first prospects. 

It would be pleasant, if possible, to anticipate as 


Training School for Music, now under the wing of 
the Society of Arts. But the efforts of this Society to 
help Music have hitherto been too desultory to be 
successful; and where its patronage has not been 
an encumbrance, it has been simply without result. 
And still the proceedings of this amiable body 
renowned for the range and variety of its reforms 
(they extend from Cabs to Classics), hold out little 
hope for Music. The Society of Arts possesses a 
fine name and a large organisation yearly reunited 
by tempting circulars which are distributed on the 
catholic principle of a tradesman’s advertisement. 
It has some noblemen on the directorate; it exer- 
cises the privilege of appointing Commissions 
empowered to examine all sorts of people on all 
sorts of subjects. It gathers no end of “lions” at the 
occasional conversazioni, and it aims at art-legisla- 
tion with all the earnestness of children playing at 
shop-keeping. It has now got hold of the Albert 
Hall, and has there given concerts in aid of 
a National Training School for Music. Does the 
Society of Arts intend to appropriate the hard work 
and well-earned success of the Royal Academy? If 
uot, why devote itsinfluence to establish a rival school? 
The character of these concerts betrays the trite- 
ness of the Society's efforts. They are at best but com- 
monplace beside their announced pretence. If such 
concerts have any meaning at all, they should serve 
as a foretaste of what would be done if the Training 
School were established and effected its object. 
Just as a vendor of wares tempts you with his 
sample and brings before your perception advantages 
hitherto unknown, these performances should be an 
earnest of what we are asked to support. In reality 
what are they? Rechauffés of the worn music of 
the day: an overture by Auber or Rossini, a hack- 
neyed solo or duet from the repertory of Her 
Majesty's Opera, a fantasia on the violoncello, and 
an organ performance heard any day at the Crystal 
Palace. A claptrap benefit concert offers no 
less and no more, without the pretence. The 
Society of Arts is unfortunate in its counsellors. 
Successful arrangers of popular concert programs 
on the one hand, and superficial and pretenticus 
amateurs on the other, are not those to point 
the road to the advancement of musical educa- 
tion and culture. Its crude efforts must fail for 
want of a point dappui. Let the Society devote its 
efforts to the uniting of existing educational estab- 
lishments; or let it bring its influence to the sup- 
port and development of the Royal Academy of 
Music; and the result—though it may not conduce 
to the glorification of individuals—will have the 
best and most enduring effect on the music and 
the musicians of the future, 











PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—V. 
(ConvINvuED, } 
To the Editor of U'he Orchestra. 
Sir,—Our questions virtually amount to these. 
What is Fine Art? What is the best way of being able 
to produce it? And what are the qualifications for its 
production ? This pushes us onwards to a considera- 
tion of ourselves as beings, what we are and how we 
act. The late Lord Palmerston it was, I believe, who 
said, ‘* All children are born innocent,” at leastif he 
did not say it, Isay it now; that is, they may have a 
faculty of sinning but they have not personally any 
acquaintanco with sin as a reality. Then briefly, it 
is through the nervous system that we have 
knowledge of the world without. Sir Charles Bell dis- 
covered there were two classes of nerves, the one 
termed efficient, carrying impression to the cireumfer- 
ence, the other termed afferent, carrying impressions 
from the world without to the various centres. From 
the lowest centre of nervous action (the spinal cord) 
the approximation of the cords is induced, so that 
we have but to play upon our instrument, not to 
manufacture it. It would occupy too much space 
for me to enter upon the action of every nerve 
situated behind the instrument, so I pass that over. 
Our first acquaintance with matter, objects, or im- 
pressions is by means of a sensation or state of 
consciousness produced by stimuli from without, 
We usually regard the result of the stimuli as 
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relative. 
will cause a rabbit at its farthest end to prick its 
listen; 


endl 55 


sound to it and its fellows must 
be an A bird, perched upon the 
hivhest tree, will perceive its tiny prey at a distance 


ears and 


roar. 


far greater than the human eye can grasp ; and | 


those birds that sip the surface of the stream over 
which they fly, or wheel, meteor-like, past the angles 
of a favourite haunt, must have a power of vision 
totally different to ourown.* We come therefore to 
this; properly speaking man is but a Constructive 
Idealist ; he does but know of things as they relate 
to himself and he cannot at any time determinate 
absolutely what things are in 
suflicient for him to know that a 
they should be: a 


themselves; it is 
they 
Pope says, 
* Why has not a man a microscopic eye ? 


For this plain icason, man is not a fly.” 


We come consequently to this; putting other 
things aside, the man who does the best is that one 
who has the nerves most acute, and who having 
them thus knows how best to direct them for a given 
end. The public opinion is based on subje clive 
effects; people cannot possibly tell what the desires 


absolutely are of the one who produces the effect | 


upon them, that is stowed away in the recesses of 
his own consciousness; all they know is that they 
reveive something, and they judge of the producer by 
the product, associated maybe with ideas independent 
of him. Well, we have daily forced upon us the 
fact that the nervous system is educable ever in 
brutes, the acuteness being greater or less according 
to the cultivation bestowed. We may go farther, and 
we discover that in the same body nerves of sensa- 
tion differ in their magnitude of impression. For 
instance, there is a point in our fingers underneath 
which these nerves are closely congregated ; if we dip 
our fingers lightly with the tops upon the edge of a 
knife and, keep dipping, moving a little round 
and downwards towards the inside of the hand, we 
shall find that when the touch reaches these little 
circles or approaches of circles about half-way down 
the inside of the top joint, the sensation is magni- 
fied, and ‘an electric thrill pervades the arm; this 
then is the spot wherefrom the best piano and 
violin players obtain the most subtle touch and 
consequently the greatest sensibility of impressions. 
I cannot help but think that too many of those who 
profess to instruct the piano cause their pupils to 
fail from the manner of placing the hands upon the 
key-board: the opinion, so freely expressed, that 
failure is the result of an absence of feeling is I 
imagine premature and is in most cases wrong; it 
is because the point of 
lity is 


greatest tectile sensibi- 
ignored and a dumber spot selected for use. 
Let any one watch the hands of a great pianist in 
one of his most affecting largo passages, and it will be 
seen that he employs a kind of caressing touch to 
produce his effeets. 

There is a force which in natural philosophy is 
termed the inertia, We learn that a croquet ball once 
propelled would go on for ever, owing to its inertia, 
were it not opposed by conflicting forces, such as 
gravitation and friction. Now there is an inertia in 
the mind, ‘ta latent intelligence within us which 
works teleologically apart from will, feeling 


g, sensa- 


tion, or any kind of consciousness whatever ; and this 
it is which we designate as preconscious mental 
activity "—-(Dr. Morell’s “* Mental Philosophy ")—that 
ix, there is a plastic creative power or an inertia, in the 
mind at work from the first cell-germ which bas a 
tendency to continue an impression but which does 
We can 
readily admit this, for in after life we find that “ all 
mental movement once set on tend to persevere and 
feel itself.’—Dain. The eye will almost uncon- 
sciously follow a bird in its passage through air. 
We come then to this: 
pain, 


not of itself determine what impression. 


one mental disturbance gives 
number of disturbances of a like 
Here is the basis of all 
Art, a sensation producing a sensual pleasure owing 
to continuity, 


while a 
nature will give pleasure, 


Again, there is just the same principle 
acting both in the actor and the recipient, in that 
to cause positions assumed to be retained, in this to 








* “The swift is said to travel at the rate of 80 leagues an 
hour, outstripping the hurricane ip its play or search for food, 
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The slightest foot-fall in a pasture-ground | cause impressions received to be preserved, and in both 


Now for a 
Shakespeare says, 
* Tax not so bad a voice to slander music any more 
than once.” I fail to perceive, except in a few, any- 
thing beyond this, that the singer is one who 
dawdles out the words of another man to a fixed 
|measure on a substratum of sensuous tone. 
} Things should not be so; such an one is no morean 
| artist than a brickbat is an artist; and there is 
| nothing that has so convinced me of my duty to my 
| 
| 


| to cause progression to be continuous. 


|} practical application of this: 


fellow-men more than this fact, people are for the 
most part content with solely the basis of what might, 
under more auspicions circumstances, become art, 
/and revel in its coarser part, but they do not seek 
| or know what true art is nor what it might become. 
| Nay, further, people cannot even judge of this sensual 
| pleasure but must be ruled by previous experience ; 
|I know of no man that has tended to warp public 
|opinion more than Mr. Sims Reeves. It may be 
asked by what right I criticise! I answer, by the 
right that knowledge has over ignorance; by the 
right that truth has over falsehood; by the right 
that love has over hate; here, then are my ereden- 
tials. Such men as he are daily criticised, at least 
| in the provinces, by those who know nothing; why 
lthen not I? To proceed, I know of no man that 
| has tended moreto warp public opinion than Mr. Sims 
| Reeves, and for this reason: he has selected for his 
very own a quality which while preserving all the 
bases of goodness, possesses a superfluity incidental 
to temporary circumstances not essential to all man- 
kind.* Moreover, as far as a stranger can judge, I am 
inclined to attribute some of his vocal indisposition 
to this, and to assert authoritatively, as a stranger 
ignorant of him and his in private life, that this his 
tone physiologically belies the slanders that malign 
him. I shall show hereafter what this tone is, and 
how it is produced ; it+suflices at present to reiterate 
what was before stated, ‘When servile imitation 
becomes the shortest road to public approbation it is 
a sign that the public have but a small knowledge of 
art as such, and only regard it in relationship to 
previous experience.” As Alison says in his ‘“‘ Essay 
on Taste: ’—‘‘Itis found, accordingly, that this 
(varicty) is the great characteristic of the taste of 
polished ages: and so strong is this principle that 
wherever, in the arts of any country, variety is 
found to predominate, it may be safely inferred, that 
they have long been cultivated in that country; as, 
on the other hand, wherever the love of uniformity 
prevails, it may with equal safety be inferred, that 
ithey are in that country but in the first stage of 
their improvement.” Where many people think 
the education of singers is ended I think it is not 
begun, so far as Fine Art is concerned; quality 
must be to be sure, and without it all other know- 
ledge were as nothing, and can but compete, and 
even scarcely that, as a pencil sketch does with an 
oil-painting; but quality (beauty of tone) followed for 
its own sake, as, alas, too oft it is, does but produce 
a lower rank of animated beings, things that know 
nothing and feel nothing except as a phenomenon or 
sensation; as Ruskin puts it, “‘a high order of sensa- 
tional creatures, incapable of any but physical ideas 
and impressions.” The Chinese put colour first 
and see what art-products result from this. The 





as an end instead of as a means through which art 
itself can be presented to them, that moment such 
people emasculate their minds, deny their better 
nature, and degrade the beauty of God’s creation by 
making it a thing of senseless pursuit and the grati- 





* Mr. Sims Reeves is unquestionably the finest 
English tenor singer now before the public; and he is 
not only the best we have, comparatively, but he is 
intrinsically good: take him as he is—voice, style, 
expression, execution—he is a wonderful artist, and 
deserving ofall the favour he receives, and entitled to 
the indulgence he occasionally requires. But we do 
not think him the best model for imitation; and we 
hope our next primo tenore may be equally excellent 
in another direction. While we have Mr. Reeves—and 
may his days be long—the mass of the public will 
applaud other singers in proportion as they resemble 
him: and this has created more than one mimic, 
whose mimicry sometimes gains as much applause as 
the singing of the prototype. This fact must be 


depressing to conscientious vocalists who seek public 
favour by legitimate means.—[{Ep, 





moment a people seek after the sensual part of art \ 


—— 





fication of an animal passion. The question of 
quality—that is, clearness, smoothness, and volume, 
is easily settled. We have our point A determinate ; 
when we hold our breath we make a similar point at 
B. When we have pressure resisted supplied from 
below, the elasticity is tested ; as we want clearness 
it is necessary that the fissure should be equal, and 
therefore it must be retained as adjusted by Nature; 
as we want smoothness we must allow the vibrating 
material to have unimpeded swing ; the only way of 
doing right is then to start full and listen that equal 
power be retained throughout the entire length of a 
note, thereby ensuring that the conditions of the 
instrument do not undergo any change. Volume is 
owing to passive agency; as a speaking-trumpet re- 
inforces the voice of the seaman, so our natural 
speaking-trumpet—the mouth—+reinforces the sound 
generated below. For physiological reasons in- 
tensity must be a condition of elementary study; 
metaphysical reasons will afterwards appear. In 
order to develope a muscle it must be used at full 
flexion, and to prevent a change of state the great- 
est pressure must be employed at a right angle to 
the weakness. Here we have all the attributes of 
beautiful tone, and these independent of any 
“talent”? or “genius.” A blacksmith is not 
“talented” because his arm is strong! Any one 
doing a blacksmith’s work would have a blacksmith’s 
arm. Weakness is neglect. 

It is needless to go over the ground of the argu- 
ments that I adduced againstithe crescendo and dimi- 
nuendo; it will suffice to refer the reader to them in your 
backnumbers. One thing however I wish to say, and 
Ithink my word may be taken in this, we know that 
as the air is rarefied so the intensity of sound is 
weakened, and as air is condensed so sound is 
intensified. Ina former correspondence I suggested 
asa probable hypothesis for a solution of the use 
Nature had in creating the ventricles of: Morgagni, 
that the air becomes condensed in these, and thus 
increases the power. I may go farther now, and 
state that I hold this as proved from experiments 
made by me, by timing the consumption of air and 
watching the effect of breath against a mirror: 
besides this would account for pressure and resist- 
ance adjusted by Nature, as in the tonicity of 
muscle. One thing more: there is a power derived 
from the sheer fact of living called vital force; this 
is the cause of that restlessness in the young of any 
kind; the twitter of chickens a few days old results 
from spontaneous nerve-force derived from the 
lowest centre of activity ; the ery of pain in any one 
is from the same centre, but a reflex action. I have 
tried to consider the product of a thing subjectively 
considered and an effect of that thing objectively con- 
sidered; but I wish to observe I do not intend these 
articles to be a kind of elongated vocal tutor. Did 
people believe me I would write more didactically, 
and the time will come when I shall so write, but 
now I never intend to lose sight for one moment of 
the essentially polemical character of my present 
writings.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Cuan.es Lunn. 

Wacton Court, Herefordshire, July 22, 1871. 





BURNING OF JOAN OF ARC. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—The apology of H. C. W. B. for the burning 
of Joan of Are is interesting but not altogether 
convincing. The old thing de gustibus, no arguing 
about public taste in solemn mood, not much use in 
laying down canons of literary morality in perverse 
times. Boswell tells us that in a solemn play of 
Johnson's, made to order, ‘‘ Jrene,”’ this abnormal 
character was strangled, or about to be strangled on 
the stage at the wish of Garrick! But the audience 
with good sense cried out ‘* Murder!” and hissed it 
away, so it was never repeated. Would that we had 
the good sense even of that old solemn audience just 
now; two verses were to be repeated with the rope 
round the neck, but the good comicality of the 
gallery and good sense of the pit condemned the 
play and the gallows with it. 

The admirers of sham fire-wood and authentic 
smoke under Joan of Are are too often those who 
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are only frivolous, but would be benefited by better 
teaching and more humanity. We maycome to delight 
in the strangling of Esmeralda as of Irene, in 
process of time, with Calcraft, &c., if it can only 
call down public disgust as pigeon-shooting has of 
late, or unfeeling nastiness as to Empress Eugenie 
this week so undeserved, or the traffic in tickets, and 
small profits to agents, as to the ridiculously puffed 
Passion Play. Lord Byron in his day ridiculing this 
sort of frivolity in reference to the well established 
canon of Horace, 
Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 

says it was a question as to a character of Monk 
Lewis’s whether on the stage a certain lady should be 
black or dyed blue! and ifit paid better—‘‘ Blue she 
would be ;’’ and then goes onin the capital para- 
phrase on the Horatian precept— 
“ Not on the stage the regicide Macbeth 

Appals an audience with a monarch’s death. 


To gaze when sable Hubert thirsts to tear 

Young Arthur's eyes, can ours or Nature’s bear?” | 
Aman in America about to be hanged in reality by | 
the Sheriff was permitted, with the rope on his neck, 
to make a confession or speech, but, declining to do 
so, a paid stump orator standing by exclaimed, ‘IT | 
calc’late if the gentleman doesn’t mind, just before 
he’s hanged I'd make a ten minutes’ speech on pro- 
tective duties to improve this here audience ;” he 
was about as natural and frivolous or absurd as 
those who pick instruction, or pity, or sober common 
sense out of our “ Joanof Arce” as expounded in 
Long A-ve. Shakespeare, Schiller, and Horace thus | 
condemn it. But the stump orators and pictures in 
the gin-shop windows like any other unmeaning 
sensation blue or black heroines will ever beat 
the true man of taste out of the field. At the same 
time it is no harm to protest in the cause of public 
morality.—I am, &c. Cuartes Kipp, M.D. 

Sackville Street, Aug. 1. 

P.S.—I should be exceedingly sorry that any reader 
thought I had any personal feeling towards Mrs. 
Rousby, to whom I offer an apology for these remarks, 
but in these times of all-abounding bombast and 
quackeries (sanitary or otherwise in my own art) 
and paintings in South Kensington, it is well to 
speak out. We want some true men like Du 
Maurier in Punch (the one saving element in it); or 
Ruskin, who laughs at all the critics; or Cornelius 





| (Verdi), 3 times ; Uberto, in “ La Donna del Lago” 


1840.— Rodrigo, in “La Donna del Lago” 
(Rossini), 3 times. 

1841.—Orazio in “@li Orazi e Curiazi” 
(Cimarosa), 3 times; Artwro, in ‘ La Straniera”’ 
(Bellini), twice; Crispus, in ‘ Fausta” (Donizetti). 
twice; Almaviva, in “ Il Barbiere’’? (Rossini,) 102 
times; Un Gondoliere, in “ Marino 
(Donizetti), 4 times. 

1843.—Elvino, in ‘*La Sonnambula’’ (Bellini), 
17 times; Ottavio, in ‘“‘ Don Giovanni’? (Mozart), 
47 times; Gianetto, in ‘* La Gazz1 Ladra” (Rossini), 
13 times; Arturo, in “I Puritani” (Bellini), 44 
times; Carlo, in ‘ Linda di Chamouni” (Donizetti), 
6 times; Ernesto, in “ Don Pasquale’ (Donizetti), 
32 times; Don Ramiro, in ‘La Cenerentola” 
(Rossini), 3 times. 

1844.—Paolino, in ‘‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’”’ 
(Cimarosa), 9 times; Hdgardo in “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” (Donizetti), 9 times; Don Carlos, 
in “Don Carlos” (Costa), 5 times; Otello, in 
“ Otello’’ (Rossini), 5 times; Roggero, in ‘‘ Corrado 
@ Altamura”’ (Ricci), once. 

1845.—Gualtiero, in “Il Pirata’’ (Bellini), 5 
times; Ferrando, in “ Il Cosi fan Tutte ’’ (Mozart), 
twice. 

1846.—Oronte, in “I Lombardi” (Verdi), 11 
times; Percy, in “ Anna Bolena’’ (Donizetti), 9 
times; Enrico, in“ Don Gregorio ” (Donizetti), twice. 

1847.—Jacopo, Foscari in “‘I due Foscari’”’ 


‘aliero”’ 


(Rossini), 17 times. 

1848.—Fernando, in “La Favorita (Donizetti), 
49 times; Raoul, in “‘ Les Huguenots” (Meyerbeer), 
119 times. 

1849.—Masaniello, in ‘* Masaniello’’ (Auber), 12 
times; Jean in ‘‘Le Proph?te” (Meyerbeer), 45 
times. 

1850.— Rambaldo, in “Roberto il Diavolo” 
(Meyerbeer), 6 times; Lazaro, in “La Juive” 
(Halévy), 4 times. 

1851.—Tamino, in “* Il 
(Mozart) ,8 times. 

1853.—Il Duca, 
times. 


Flauto Magico” 


in ‘‘ Rigoletto’’ (Verdi), 32 


allowed for once perfect ‘ freedom of debate,” and 
to bring out any expletives he has bottled up 
through a long career of intended usefulness. 
This would be considered by many a sufficient 
reward for their exertions, and induce them 
perhaps to make their bows at an earlier period 
than they are now in the habit of doing. It 
would, moreover, lead them often to refrain from 
expounding their views at inconvenient length, 
and to reserve themselves for the grand finale, 
when they would have an opportunity of expressing 
themselves freely and fully upon their various 
crotchets. A retiring member led out of the 
House by the Speaker and Serjeant-at-Arms half 
smothered with bouquets, would not only feel that 
he had not utterly wasted his opportunities, but 
would also afford an example to younger members 
who, by silent devotion to their duties, would 
endeavour to merit a similar ovation when it came 
to be their turn to retire; and this again leads to 
the question whether the transaction of business 
in the House would not be much facilitated by the 
introduction of an orchestra, and if no speeches 
were made without the accompaniment of music. 
Speaking would then be confined chiefly to good 
tenors and baritones. ‘The ruck of members 
would deliver their speeches in chorus, and by thus 
speaking together much valuable time would be 
saved. A striking effect would be produced if on 
oceasions like the debate on the Army Regulation 
Bill strains of music were heard in the distance 
from the other House; now rising to grandeur, 
now sinking to expostulation, as Lord Salisbury 
or Lord Granville addressed their fellow Peers 
on the merits of the question; then the toll of a 
bell might announce the numbers of the division 
—one toll for each vote; then a crash of wild 
music in the Commons, then a solo by Mr. Glad- 
stone, then more music expressive of resignation, 
dissolution, or a Royal warrant, as the case might 
be, and the curtain would drop on a scene which 
could not fail to make a vivid impression on the 
country, and excite a keener interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the House than is felt at present. 
UNFULFILLED PROSPECTUSES. 

The Atheneum notices that the Prospectus of an 
Opera Director seeking for subscribers has been 
compared to a promissory-note, which ought to be 
faithfully met at maturity. The Prospectus of 
1871 will be remembered as containing a series of 
promissory-notes, unprecedented in number, but 





1856.—Manrico, in “ Il Trovatore’’ (Verdi), 28 
times. 





O'Dowd, who saves the Cornhill and Blackwood from 
ditch-water dullness. We want our theatres purified 
and made in some or any degree instructive and 
educational: Parliament in its University Tests, Royal 
Prerogatives, &c., sad to say, begins to be infected 
with this all-abounding untruthfulness, sensa- 
tionalism, anthentic smoke, and frivolous fireworks. 


We had a long battle to get rid of the ‘* windows to | 


let’ tosee men of flesh and blood strangled in the 
Old Bailey or Horsemonger Lane. 





SIGNOR MARIO’S REPERTORY. 


Since his first appearance here on the 6th 
of June, 1839, the occasion being the benefit 
of Madame Grisi, Signor Mario has been altogether 
absent but from one London season—that of 
1869—when the rival impresarios, Messrs. Gye 
and Mapleson, rashly combining their forces, 
deemed they were strong enough to dispense 
with the services of the eminent tenor. In 1842, 
however, he sang but three nights, resigning his 
engagement upon a difference of opinion with 
his manager, Mr. Lumley: he had been required 
to play the part of Pollio to another Norma 
than the Norma of Madame Grisi. With these 
exceptions, Signor Mario has sung here on an 
average thirty nights in every opera season since 
his début. He has appeared on 935 occasions. 
His repertory consists of forty-four operas. A 
list is subjoined of his characters in the order 
in which they were undertaken by the singer, 
with the number of times he has played in 
each in London, these performances being, of 
course, distributed in the majority of cases over 
several seasons :— 

1839.—As Gennaro, in “ Lucrezia Borgia” 
(Donizetti), he has appeared 91 times; Nemorino, 
in “J/Elisir d’Amore” (Donizetti), 21 times, 
Pollio, in “ Norma” (Bellini); 14 times. 





1857.—Alfredo, in “La Traviata’? (Verdi), 9 
| times. 

1858.—Lionello, in “ Marta” (Flotow), 30 times; 
| Don Giovanni, in ‘“ Don Giovanni” (Mozart), 
11 times. 

1859.—Viscardo, in ‘*Il Giuramento” (Merca- 
dante), once. 

1861.—Il Duca, in **Un Ballo in Maschera” 
(Verdi), 29 times. 

1864.—Faust, in ‘‘ Faust’? (Gounod), 59 times. 

1867.—Romeo, in“ Romeo e Giulietta”’ (Gounod), 
11 times. 

These 935 performances have been thus divided 
among fourteen composers:—In operas’ by 
Donizetti, Signor Mario has sung 225 times; 
Meyerbeer, 170; Rossini, 143; Verdi, 112; 
| Bellini, 82; Gounod, 70; Mozart, 68; Flotow, 
|30; Cimarosa, 12; Auber, 12; Costa, 5; Halévy, 
l4; Ricci, 1; and Mercadante, 1. It may be 
|noted that on forty-one occasions, not included 
‘in the above reckoning, the singer has appeared 
in fragments of operas. But two new impersona- 
| tions were attempted under these conditions. In 
| 1848 he three times appeared as Arnoldo in the 
second act of Rossini’s ‘ Guglielmo Tell,” and 
|once as Lindoro ina selection from ‘“ L’ Italiana 
in Algieri,” by the same composer. 











| 
| 
} 
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Art Copies m our Contemporaries, 


OPERATIC PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Apropos of Mario’s farewell to the stage the 
Pall Mall Gazette suggests the idea that, instead 
of accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, members of 
the House of Commons wishing to retire from 
public life might with propriety be allowed a 
farewell night at St. Stephen’s, and thus disappear 
from the scene with rather more éclat than that 
which now attends their retirement. An elderly 
member, or statesman who has in his day not 
made too free a use of his tongue, might be 





the liquidation of which was confined to one only, 
and that one long after it was due. As the 
“ Astuzie Femminili” cost next to nothing to 
mount, the managerial sacrifice was reduced to a 
minimum, but the dissatisfaction of the subscribers 
was raised to the maximum, ‘The promises made 
in the program, which were not fulfilled, were the 
Italian adaptation of Auber’s “ Diamans de la 


| Couronne,” in which Madame Patti was to sing 


the part of Catarina; the revival of Rossini’s 
“ Donna del Lago,” in which the same great artist 
was to be the Lady of the Lake; the revival of 
Halévy’s ‘‘ Juive,”’ and Meyerbeer’s “ Prophite,” 
although Madame Pauline Lucca was named to 
sustain Rachael in the former, and Fides in the 
latter. Nor were we favoured with the ‘ Matri- 
monio Segreto’’ of Cimarosa, the “ Der Freischiitz ” 
of Weber, or the “Domino Noir” of Auber. En 
revanche, the amateurs had ‘‘ Hamlet’’ for two 
nights, and “ Esmeralda’’ for one—the one the 
heaviest of French grand operas and the other the 
flimsiest specimen of the modern Italian school— 
not even the genius of M. Faure, as the Danish 
Prince, and not even the admirable acting and 
singing of Madame Patti, as Victor Hugo's heroine, 
could render these two productions endurable. 
SEA-SIDE ART, 

The Daily News remarks that when peoplq go to 
the sea they prefer to indulge in the most slip- 
shod forms of mental dissipation. Even some 
who determine to acquire a new language, or to 
renew their acquaintance with a Greek play during 
their holidays, generally abandon the excellent 
resolutions they have come to, in favour of aa 
much intellectual idleness as they can endure, 
Hence perhaps, the favour which all sorts of in- 
capable mimics, musicians, magicians, and actors 
meet with in town halls and theatres at the coast. 
The Londoner will sit out an entertainment 
consisting of puns, electrobiology, and gambling 
for salt spoons, with an endurance which he would 
never extend to the artist who contrives the poor 
catch-penny business in town. He will cheerfully 
pay ten shillings for a concert of voices that have 
been weeded from London choruses during the 
season, and will hear patiently a fantasia on the 
piano by an iron-knuckled professor of the instru- 
ment who has been accustomed to hammer his 
own compositions in metropolitan suburbs to 
audiences of his pupils when he took his benefit 
once a year. 
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CRAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 


TIYHIS new Musical Instrume mt “produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 





oY SC nding shevnd. LIST OF PRICES. aa | 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ..........s.sseeeeeee ene 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches  .............seeeeeee 10 10 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches & hamcavinbaisscatke 13 18 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tus elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
aud presents the following novel and improved features :— 
I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 
II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either “by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 
III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 
IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 
V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas. 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


H* been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘Lhe case is of solid Mahogany, w vith brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 

‘‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 


ORAMEHR’S PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


en ie lin |)“ 


mre ne 


Ps 


384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 








46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


— 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£182. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
#168. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System : 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








— > 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression, 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais, Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33, 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops, 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 


MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM &6 68s, UPWARDS, 


Accorpina to Number or Stops anp SizeE. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘ Doupte Expnesston,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “ Forré Express” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘“Harre Eonmnxne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 





- - _ 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT START W, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.’S 
SELECT LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW ENGLISH SONGS. 
COME, BUY MY FLOWERS. Song .......... Lurat Borprsr 
eae ees, SRO MO ciccccdtisins cess cesiaennes C. W. Suir 


A Song full of character and ability. 
DREAM-VOYAGE, The. Song from ‘Les Bavards”..J.Orrennace 
One of M. Offenbach’s prettiest Compositions. 


WMS Oe Wiser, FOG, BODE oo vcsivccccecccecinsOn deen 

FLOWER AND THE STAR, The. Ballad ...... W. F. Taytor 

EXILE'S FAREWELL. Song .......cccescccsccese J.. BENNETT 

GODINETTE’S LESSON. Song from “Les Bavards”.J.Orrennacn 

Se SRR WOU MO a vse csccanckeienvcenese ds I. Forster 
Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorf. 

IN SWEET FOREST GLADE .............. G. A. MAcFarren 


I WANDERED BY THE BROOKSIDE ............ MABERLY 

IN THE HOUR OF MY DISTRESS Sacred Song.. B. Ricuarps 
A New Edition to which an ad lid. Chorus has been added. 

poe eg Be Oe errr A. WHitLry 

IN THE SOUTH. “C'est Espagne.” French and English words 

J. Orrennacn 

The favourite song from Offenbach’s new opera “ Les Bavards.” 

MEY SWEET AWMEBTTE. Bone... ccs cccccccescvcss A. Leprau 

Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. Monbelli. 

PRAGE! TF TE 1. Baered Boa’ «nos cccccscacccicet J. P. Kytont 

A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s beautiful words. 


QUEM OF BORGES. BORE oo isicccivesccsaces Henry Smarr 
One of Mr. Smart's best songs. 
REINDEER BELLS, The. Song .............. Henry Smarr 


A fine baritone Song. 
A Reviewer writes, “ His music reflects the very spirit of the words and rouses 
our sympathy to the highest pitch. Than this there can be no greater proof of 
excellence,” 


In. “MRM Si pre ee dg ee ae i aaa A. LEE 

SUMMER BLOOM HAS PASSED AWAY ........ A. Coorer 
ITALIAN SONGS. 

ie I Ding aoe ook bas bee Secure eres F. Bono. 

RR OO Ee ee ane Pane Do. 

VOI SIETE LA PIU BELLA. Serenata .......... Do. 

TM, BETA BUOOWA AMT Mics oo cicccccccccscesees A. Lebrau 


(Also with French words. Illustrated with en of Mdme. Monbelili.) 


NE Ww DANC KE MU SIC. 
LES BAVARDS QUADRILLE ............seeeeeeeeeeed ARDAN 
EE arr Srnavss 
LES BAVARDS SCHOTTISCH ............seceeeeeeees Menz 


The above three are founded on melodies from Offenbach’s new opera. 
The well-known names of the arrangers will commend them for 
their dansante character. 

MINNA WALTZ. § (Jilustrated) 

NEW QUADRILLE, The. (Illustrated) 

As danced by the celebrated Vokes Family. Instructions for dancing 

accompany the Quadrille. 


— — 


NE W PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
(A) easy, (B) moderately difficult, (c) difficult. 
BAUR, JACQUES. 
REVE DE FREYA; Legende Danoise ..........+++++ + ee0e(B) 
PRIERE DE VIKING; Roi de la Mer.... 
Two pieces of great merit and character. 
DE COURCY, P. 


GONDOLIER’S FAREWELL ...... ceecccccesccccce voeeee(B) 
DE DIETZ, C. 

TROIS MAZURKAS....cceceeseecees Coecce Bevecee ce eccveee (B) 
Ditto separately No. L cecoesseee Corr verccccecccece eoccees . 
Ditto ae wae MTT Tyre rrrery TT Tere Te Terre rTerern 
Ditto ” dg BD ceerscrsevesccsccns er Tere 

DUVERNOY, J. B. 
PRIBRE DES ANGES ..ncccsscccccccccees oovcccccceesee(B) 
FERRARIS, G. 

ROMANCE SANS PAROLES (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses)...... (®) 

TMPROMMPTD 0occccivvescvevee (No. 2 Ditto | ere 

MELODIE RELIGIEUSE ..(No. i Ditto Joesees te} 

WMODPURIE,. 6 ccccccccvscasvsscscescenccvccescsccedcoscocs (B) 

GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE.,......... Cocccccccecccens (B) 

DANSE VILLAGHOISE, The .....cccccccccscccccsccevecs (B) 


The care and knowledge of effect evinced in these pieces will render 
them great favourites. 


GRIESBACH, J. H. 


CORR BE GAT...» tecc(MORe®) co cvcccccccecocene oocceece (B) 
FAIREST MAIDEN....(Spohr)..........cee000e RRR 
IL MIO TESORO......(Mozart) ........sceecerecree eoeee(R) 


DEH PER QUESTO .. (Mozart) ..........e0000055 Sentai () 


PROMLAOCM MEAWGE (WORD ccs. cscccccccccncsvsecgess (B) 

SI LO SENTO.......... PNT sugacscces sees ocneceeeele 
LAHMEYER, kK. 

ROMANCES sans Paroles ........00seeeees: peccsccccecccges (B) 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC—continued. 
LEBEAU, A. 


LE TOCSIN. Caprice galop.....e.....++ eee eeseeereeswesees(C) 
“The themes aud their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, and 


effective.”’—(Vide Review.) 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX; Air Favori de Louis XIV. ....(s) 
IL SOSPIRO. Valse......... itn a dunabcaewcnelnht eeeeee+(B) 
The easy melodic flow of the opening movement will recommend this 
te all. 
LEVEY, W. C. 
RBTOUR DE BGM. onc ccvcccccsvcseccasceesces eeeeee(B) 
Very characteristic and quaint. 
LODER, K 
MOMENT JOYEUX .... ee ee eeeeeee Ceecccvccces teeveeeeeee(B) 
LE CREPUSCULE ........... binvcn ken te eeeeeeeeseeeeeeee(B) 
BONGE D'UNE MUTT WET... cccccccvccccssscescecese (B) 
CHGUR DE LA FETE.............. nnn bee ecbe ada B) 


Four charming morceaux after the ‘ Lieder ohne Worte” character. 
REISSIGER, F. A. 


WRITERS, The) VON oe sccnsncianscrsnecndescnssevenessceess (B) 
RENDANO, A 

LAURA ........ SERGE COMERS CERO DORs SE oercen eran ee Neuen (B) 

WAPOLITAING .occcccsccccesccvccncees See enawncieweecliar (B) 

CHANT DU PAYSAN........ Sc ctweeoesrensvenees oeeeeees (B) 

poi te ss ed eee err errr Sree rere (B) 


M. Rendano is now one of owr most successful pianoforte writers. All 
his compositions display great ability. 
RUMMEL, J. 
MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor Op. 25) (c) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK 
The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of the pianist 


the full effects of the orchestral portions with as little alteration of the original 
work as possible. 


LES BAVARDS (Offenbach) Fantasie Mignonne............+ . (B) 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS, with Variations, Edited 
and arranged by J. Rummg.: 
ROMO GB wesccccevcrvecsvsceccosecesecsess eeeeeees oe (B) 
MY LODGING IS ON THE ‘COLD GROUND.. cakaGaenus (B) 
O DEAR WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE! ........ oo++(B) 
SAXON AIR........... peesasndtaeia Pe IS oneal (B) 
EE 2b, SE 6. de tanc ddneuee <n dene benecaeaes eneecees(B) 
SE TUE Lncstadihnneasnnsisioncedionkiba ides anndihameiied (B) 


The Standard character of these Rondos i is well-known. M. Rummel’s 
Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, from the great 
care expended in its revision and production. 

SCHUMANN. 
WOVMLAMTIe ME. We. 2. Gi Wecccccciccvcvvcsccveceess (c) 
SMITH, C. W. 

THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1 (dedicated to the 
Countess of Somers) .....scesescevvcsccevecccscecs -(B) 

Do. Set 2 (dedicated to the Count of 

‘atone (N+ ke de eh ndnenRetled ge besten wonedes wee 
SURENNE, J. T. ) 

THE “STUDENT'S MANUAL OF CLASSICAL EXTRACTS,” 
comprising Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., ar- 
ranged easily, by this writer, is in course of production and will 
be published shortly. 


Cadorna) 


VALIQUET, H. 
LES BAVARDS. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera . 
WEXHLI, J. M. 
RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice pe Hbbe aed hae as 
“4 really admirable Study in Arpeggio playing. 
divided between the hands in alternate notes ; 
stitutes a useful feaiure.”—(Vide Review.) 


reveeesees(O) 
The melody is 
and this again con- 





EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch........eeeeeeeees (B) 
WEIGENLIED (Dormez Bien). Sketch ............... oceee(B) 
The last two pieces are short and effective. 
NEW WORKS. 
LES BAVARDS. Opera Bouffe, Complete opera with French 
words. Music by J. OFFENBACH ........eeee00% cocccce coMObbe 
LES BAVARDS. Complete opera for Piano ..........00 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. Cantata. Words by Fred. euk, 
Music by HENRY SMABT .. 2.0.0 cccccecece OA pokes asiecints nett. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


: Price SIXPENCE EACH: free by Post SEVEN STAMPS. 


The AUGUST Number contains SEVEN HANDEL FESTIVAL 


SONGS. 


The JULY Number contains TEN STANDARD SONGS. 


The JUNE Number contains TEN SACRED SONGS. 


The MAY Number contains TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS. 
The APRIL Number contains TEN SOPRANO SONGS, Sung by 


CHRISTINE NILSSON, &c. 


The MARCH Number contains TEN POPULAR TENOR SONGS, 


Sung by SIMS REEVES, &c. 


The FEBRUARY Number contains TEN BASS AND BARITONE 


SONGS, Sung by SANTLEY, FOLI, &c. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE “MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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Printed and Published by J Amus Swirt, of 6 65, Kiag-strect, Golden-square, in the County. of Middlesex, :, at the ‘Printing-office of Swirt & Co., 56, King-street aforesaid.— Friday, August 4th, 1871. 
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